Italy’s  Struggle  for  Recovery — An  Allied  Dilemma 

BY  C.  GROVE  HAINES 


THE  governments  of  Great  Britain  and  the  United 
States  on  October  25,  1944  extended  official  recog¬ 
nition  to  the  Italian  government.  Although  this 
action  leaves  the  juridical  status  of  liberated  Italy 
substantially  unchanged,  it  does  signalize  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  a  new  policy  which  aims  gradually 
to  reduce  Allied  tutelage  of  Italy  while  simul¬ 
taneously  increasing  the  authority  of  the  Italian 
government. 

ALLIED  OBJECTIVES  IN  ITALY 

The  broad  objectives  of  Allied  policy  in  Italy, 
set  in  advance  of  its  capitulation,  remain  un¬ 
changed.  The  first  is  to  manage  Italian  affairs  so 
as  to  obtain,  as  Mr.  Churchill  put  it,  “all  the  in¬ 
dispensable  requirements  .  .  .  for  carrying  on  the 
war  against  .  .  .  Germany.”’  The  second  is  to  in¬ 
sure  “that  fascism  and  all  its  evil  influence  and 
configuration  shall  be  completely  destroyed.”^  And 
the  third  is  to  provide  the  Italian  people  “every 
opportunity  to  establish  governmental  and  other 
institutions  based  upon  democratic  principles.”^ 

There  is  no  argument  about  the  propriety  or  the 
desirability  of  these  objectives.  All  parties  inter¬ 
ested  in  the  Italian  settlement  profess  them  as  their 
own.  But  on  the  question  of  how  these  ends  may 
be  best  attained,  and  of  the  extent  to  which  the 
Allies  have  advanced  or  retarded  their  attainment 
during  the  last  fifteen  months,  there  has  been  pas¬ 
sionate  debate  and  general  disagreement.  Whatever 
answers  may  be  judged  correct,  the  facts  at  pres¬ 
ent  are  that  economic  conditions  in  liberated  Italy 
have  deteriorated  dangerously  and  that  social  un¬ 
rest  has  grown  rather  than  diminished. 

1.  Address  of  Winston  Churchill,  Parliamentary  Debates, 
House  of  Commons,  vol.  391,  pp.  1397-1402. 

2.  Moscow  Declaration,  November  i,  1943.  For  text,  see  De¬ 
partment  of  State,  Bulletin,  November  6,  1943,  pp.  307-10. 

3.  Ibid.  President  Roosevelt  and  Secretary  Hull  have  repeatedly 
stated  this  objective.  See  especially  President  Roosevelt’s  message 
to  the  Italian-American  Labor  Council  through  Assistant  Sec¬ 
retary  of  State  A.  A.  Berle,  ibid.,  October  16,  1943,  P-  256,  and 
his  address  to  the  nation  July  28,  1943,  ibid.,  July  31,  1943.  For 
Secretary  Hull's  more  recent  statement,  see  ibid.,  April  15,  1944. 
Mr.  Churchill  also  affirmed  this  objective  in  his  address  to  the 
Commons  on  May  24,  1944,  New  Yorl(  Times,  May  25,  1944. 


HOW  SHOULD  ITALY  BE  TREATED.'' 

The  crux  of  the  problem  for  the  Allies  is  and 
has  been  decision  on  the  vitally  important  question 
whether  the  Italian  people  are  to  be  held  guilty 
for  the  crimes  of  the  Fascist  state  and  therefore 
subject  to  close  surveillance  and  punishment.  On 
that  decision  hinges  the  juridical  status  of  the  gov¬ 
ernment  in  liberated  Italy,  the  scope  of  its  powers 
at  home,  and  the  extent  of  its  ability  to  obtain  aid 
and  make  commitments  abroad.  On  it  also  de¬ 
pends  the  amount  of  physical  assistance  which  the 
Italian  people  may  be  permitted  to  extend  to  the 
United  Nations. 

If  the  Italian  people  are  held  guilty,  it  must  then 
be  decided  what  kind  of  punishment  is  possible 
and  practical.  The  country’s  desperate  economic 
conditions  largely  answer  this  question:  any  eco¬ 
nomic  exactions  commensurate  with  Fascist  crimes 
would  be  entirely  impossible,  unless  Italy  is  to  be 
doomed  to  social  and  political  disorder.  There  re¬ 
mains,  of  course,  the  possibility  of  meting  out  pun¬ 
ishment  in  proportion  to  the  straitened  circum¬ 
stances  of  the  country.  But  then  it  must  be  asked: 
what  kind  of  government  shall  be  invited  to  meet 
our  demands?  Undoubtedly,  it  would  have  been 
least  painful  to  place  the  odium  for  expiatory  ac¬ 
tions  on  the  Fascist  regime,  but  that  is  not  prac¬ 
ticable.  Another  alternative  would  have  been  to 
require  fulfillment  by  the  accomplices  of  Fascism, 
possibly  King  Victor  Emmanuel  and  Marshal 
Badoglio,  but  events  have  shown  that  the  Italian 
people  were  not  willing  to  tolerate  their  continu¬ 
ance  in  power,  while  the  Allies — and  especially  the 
United  States — did  not  wish  to  impose  them  on 
the  nation.  Finally,  we  might  ask  that  our  exac¬ 
tions  be  met  by  a  democratic  regime,  such  as  may 
be  expected  to  issue  from  the  future  Constituent 
Assembly  which  is  to  be  held  sometime  after  com¬ 
plete  liberation.  Yet  should  we  do  this,  we  might 
thus  help  to  condemn  that  government  in  the  eyes 
of  its  people,  somewhat  as  the  Weimar  Republic 
was  condemned  in  1919. 

If  the  Italian  people  were  acquitted  of  guilt, 
wholly  or  in  large  part,  and  were  granted  Allied 
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Status,  the  immediate  problems  Italy  faces  could 
be  solved  more  expeditiously  to  the  satisfaction  of 
the  Italians.  But  in  that  case  the  Allies  would  face 
other  delicate  issues.  First,  what  of  the  attitude  of 
Yugoslavia,  Greece  and  France,  all  of  whom 
have  been  victims  of  Italian  aggression.?  It  is  true 
that  General  de  Gaulle  has  spoken  kindly  about 
Italy,  and  that  agreements  between  the  French 
Maquis  and  the  north  Italian  Patriots  have  been 
made  and  respected.  There  has  been,  however,  a 
residue  of  ill-will  on  the  French  side  which  will 
not  quickly  disappear.  The  same  may  be  said  in 
even  greater  measure  of  the  Greeks  and  the  Yugo¬ 
slavs,  despite  the  cooperation  of  Italian  troops  with 
both  peoples  and  the  recent  agreement  between 
Yugoslav  Partisans  and  Italian  Patriots."*  These  are 
very  real  obstacles  to  the  recognition  of  Italy  as  an 
ally.  Besides,  such  recognition  before  complete  lib¬ 
eration  of  Italy  could  create  an  embarrassing 
precedent  in  dealing  with  defeated  Germany. 

Thus  far  the  Allies  have  chosen  to  treat  Italy 
neither  as  an  ally  nor  entirely  as  a  defeated  enemy.' 
Its  status,  unique  in  international  law,  is  that  of  a 
cobelligerent,  privileged  to  fight  the  common 
enemy  within  certain  prescribed  limits  but  not  en¬ 
titled  to  enjoy  the  rights  or  assume  the  responsi¬ 
bilities  of  independent  statehood,  except  as  may 
be  permitted  by  the  victorious  powers.  Italy  may 
be  said  to  be  on  probation,  jjending  satisfactory 
proof  that  its  people  “have  repudiated  and  aban¬ 
doned  the  monstrous  philosophy  of  superior  race 
and  conquest  by  force,  and  have  embraced  loyally 
the  basic  principles  of  peaceful  prcKesses.”^  The 
joint  statement  of  the  Allied  leaders  on  October  13, 
1943,  recognizing  Italy  as  a  cobelligerent,  adds 
that  any  change  in  the  terms  of  the  Italian  armis¬ 
tice  which  regulates  this  probationary  status  “can 
only  be  adjusted  by  agreement  between  the  Allied 
governments  in  the  light  of  the  assistance  which 
the  Italian  Government  may  be  able  to  afford  to 
the  United  Nations’  cause.”^  Such  an  adjustment 
was  promised  in  the  Hyde  Park  Declaration  of 
President  Roosevelt  and  Prime  Minister  Churchill, 
hut  there  was  no  intimation  that  this  would  alter 
Italy’s  juridical  status  as  a  cobelligerent.  When 

4-  //  Motido  (New  York),  August  1944,  pp.  25-26;  Luigi 
Sturzo,  L’ltalia  e  VOrdine  Internazionale  (New  York,  Giulio 
F.inaudi,  1944),  p.  153;  Nazioni  Unite  (New  York:  organ  of 
the  Mazzini  Society  in  the  United  States),  September  15,  1944; 
Blair  Bolles,  PA/,  August  10,  31,  1944;  //  Progresso  Italo- 
dmericano  (New  York:  hereafter  referred  to  as  Progresso), 
August  14,  1944. 

5-  A  good  statement  on  this  point  may  be  found  in  Edoardo 
Vergara,  “L’ltalia  e  gli  Alleati,”  Nazioni  Unite,  August  i,  1944. 

Basic  statements  on  foreign  policy  made  by  Secretary  Hull 
to  the  press  on  March  21,  1944.  Department  of  State  Btdletin, 
March  25,  1944. 

/•  Ibid.,  October  16,  1943. 


read  in  conjunction  with  Prime  Minister  Chur¬ 
chill’s  warning  to  the  Italians  on  August  28  of 
this  year  that  they  could  not  be  absolved  from  the 
guilt  that  accrued  through  the  Fascist  regime,**  one 
may  conclude  that  Italy’s  chances  of  securing  rec¬ 
ognition  as  an  ally  are  still  somewhat  remote. 

It  goes  without  saying  that  the  people  of  lib¬ 
erated  Italy  find  their  status  none  too  pleasant. 
They  have  argued  with  considerable  force  that  they 
were  never  really  Fascist  and  have  earned  the  right 
in  the  last  twelve  months  to  a  position  in  the  ranks 
of  the  United  Nations.^  They  have  especially  de¬ 
cried  the  intolerable  state  of  their  economic  affairs, 
and  have  urged  that  whatever  status  is  assigned  to 
them  should  not  hinder  Italy’s  desire  to  effect  na¬ 
tional  recovery,  in  so  far  as  possible,  by  its  own 
efforts.  Indeed,  the  country’s  desperate  condition 
has  recently  prompted  the  Allies  not  only  to  speed 
relief  to  Italy  but  also  to  reconsider  the  political 
restraints  imposed  upon  it. 

ECONOMIC  AND  SOCIAL  CONDITIONS 

It  is  impossible  at  the  present  time  to  give  an 
accurate  accounting  of  the  frightful  devastation 
which  more  than  a  year  of  war  has  brought  to  the 
Italian  countryside.  Nearly  every  inch  of  ground, 
especially  along  the  principal  highways,  from  the 
beaches  of  Salerno  south  of  Naples  to  Pisa  and 
Rimini,  has  been  fought  over  with  every  weapon 
of  destruction  at  the  command  of  the  embattled 
forces.  Historic  Cassino  was  blasted  to  ruins;*®  a 
quarter  of  the  structures  of  Florence  and  Pisa  were 
damaged  in  greater  or  lesser  degree;  whole  villages 
have  been  reduced  to  hollow  shells;  fields  laid 
waste;  flood  waters  loosed  upon  the  land;  rail¬ 
roads  and  railroad  stations,  power  plants,  industrial 
establishments  and  port  facilities  bombed  by  the 
Allies,  or  systematically  looted  and  destroyed  by 
the  enemy.**  When  one  considers  this  destruction 

8.  Manchester  Guardian,  September  i,  1944.  Mr.  Churchill, 
the  Guardian  says,  was  reasonable  in  this  “but  in  practice 
it  is  not  possible,  as  General  Alexander  has  discovered,  to 
treat  a  nation  as  an  enemy  and  as  an  al^'  at  the  same  time." 
Mr.  Churchill  had  taken  his  position  as  early  as  July  1943. 
For  his  address  to  the  Commons  July  27,  1943,  see  Parlia¬ 
mentary  Debates,  Commons,  vol.  391,  p.  1397. 

9.  Count  Carlo  Sforza’s  views,  reported  in  Nazioni  Unite, 
June  I,  1944;  Benedetto  Croce’s  strong  appeals  for  better  status, 
reported  in  Nazioni  Unite,  October  15,  1944,  Progresso,  Oc¬ 
tober  16,  1944;  speech  of  Alcide  de  Gasperi,  head  of  the 
Christian  Democratic  party,  reported  in  ibid.,  August  14,  1944; 
former  Premier  Vittorio  Orlando’s  views,  reported  in  ibid., 
August  12,  1944;  1m  Parola  (New  York),  September  16,  1944; 
“L’addio  del  Premier  Churchill,”  Nazioni  Unite,  September  i, 
1944;  A.  H.  Uhl,  “Status  of  Bonomi  Regime,”  PM,  July  13, 
1944. 

10.  "Cassino,”  Nazioni  Unite,  September  25,  1944;  Progresso, 
October  i,  1944;  A.  O’H.  McCormick,  “Germans  Leave  Pic¬ 
ture  of  Ruin  in  Italy,”  New  Yorl{  Times,  August  28,  1944. 

11.  A.  O’H.  McCormick,  “Ruin  Follows  the  Highroads  in 
Italy,”  New  York.  Times,  September  4,  1944;  Progresso,  Au- 
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in  relation  to  Italy’s  modest  natural  resources,  its 
tragedy  becomes  all  the  more  poignant. 

IN  THE  WAKE  OF  BATTLE 

Everywhere  a  large  portion  of  hydroelectric 
power  equipment,  especially  important  because  of 
deficient  resources  in  coal  and  oil,  has  been  ren¬ 
dered  useless  for  a  long  time  to  come.  Between 
Rome  and  Florence  alone,  German  wreckage  of 
these  plants  was  94  per  cent  effective.'*  Much  of 
the  motor  transport  was  carried  off  by  the  Ger¬ 
mans  and  a  good  deal  of  the  remainder  was  requi¬ 
sitioned  for  military  purposes  by  the  Allies.'^  What 
is  left  can  be  used  only  to  the  extent  to  which 
the  Allies  are  willing  and  able  to  supply  the  neces¬ 
sary  fuel.  In  any  case,  there  has  not  been  enough 
to  provide  for  the  civilian  demands  of  the  Italian 
people.  Deterioration  of  railroad  stock  has  been 
continuous  over  the  last  five  years,  to  say  nothing 
of  the  heavy  wastage  resulting  from  military  op¬ 
erations.  What  is  available  is  given  military  pri¬ 
ority,  or  temporarily  frozen  for  reasons  of  mili¬ 
tary  security,  so  that  only  limited  amounts  of 
civilian  supplies  can  be  handled. 

Even  if  transport  facilities  were  better,  provision¬ 
ing  of  food  would  be  extremely  difficult.  In  nor¬ 
mal  times,  the  part  of  Italy  so  far  liberated  could 
produce  no  more  than  two-thirds  of  its  food  sup¬ 
plies.  Under  present  conditions,  it  produces  much 
less.  There  are  shortages  of  seeds,  of  gasoline  and 
horsepower  for  farm  equipment,  of  fertilizers  and 
insecticides,  and  sometimes  of  men.  Even  more 
important,  is  the  fact  that  over  two  million  acres 
of  land  regularly  planted  has  been  taken  out  of 
cultivation  because  of  the  construction  of  airports, 
flooding  by  the  Germans,  and  the  hazards  of  mine 
fields.  Numbers  of  peasants  are  being  killed  daily 
as  the  result  of  mine  explosions.'^*  This  condition 
will  not  be  remedied  until  the  Allies  are  in  a  posi¬ 
tion  to  remove  the  mines  or  to  supply  equipment 
for  this  purpose.  And  until  that  time  comes,  much 
of  the  land  in  thg  theatres  of  combat  must  remain 
idle. 


Kust  27,  1944,  quotes  a  siiecial  correspondent  of  the  Corriere  (ft 
Roma  on  destruction  in  area  south  of  Rome.  Pietro  Ncnni,  “The 
Rebirtli  of  Italy,”  Nation,  September  24,  1944. 

12.  Colonel  A.  ).  Jenny,  Chief  of  ACC  Public  Works  and 
Utilities  Subcommission.  Reported  in  Progresso,  September  17, 
1944. 

I  V  All  transport  in  Florence  was  used  by  the  Germans  in 
their  retreat.  Progresso,  August  21,  1944.  In  Rome,  all  but  30 
motor  buses  were  carried  off  by  the  (Jermans  and  most  of  the 
remainder  were  taken  over  by  the  Allies.  The  same  thing  hap¬ 
pened  with  street  cars.  A.  O’H.  McCormick,  “A  Little  Added 
Dignity  Comes  Back  to  Italy,”  New  Yorf^  Times,  August  16, 

1944. 

14.  McCormick,  “Germans  Leave  Picture  of  Ruin  in  Italy,” 
cited;  Progresso,  August  27,  1944. 


Industrial  life  is  also  paralyzed  because  of  the 
destruction  of  plant  facilities,  deficiencies  in  raw 
materials  and  electric  power,  and  maladjustments 
between  costs  of  production  and  price  controls. 
This  situation,  besides  further  shortening  sup¬ 
plies  of  vital  necessities,  has  also  helped  to  create 
unemployment,'’  which  has  been  only  partially 
relieved  by  Allied  use  of  Italian  labor  for  vital 
military  repairs  and  installations. 

In  appraising  Italy’s  economic  plight,  it  must 
not  be  forgotten  that  the  fundamental  responsi¬ 
bility  for  these  misfortunes  rests  in  the  first  in¬ 
stance  with  the  Fascist  regime  and  with  its  Ger¬ 
man  collaborators.  Nor  must  it  be  forgotten  that 
the  Allies,  heavily  burdened  with  provisioning  the 
armed  forces  in  every  theatre,  have  been  obliged 
to  give  priority  to  military  needs  in  Italy.  Conse¬ 
quently,  with  the  demands  of  Allied  fighting 
forces  the  drain  on  the  nation’s  goods  has  grown 
heavier  while  the  supply  has  diminished  because 
of  the  war,  and  the  Allies  have  not  found  it  pos¬ 
sible  to  replenish  stocks  adequately  from  abroad. 
This  has  been  one  of  the  inevitable  but  under¬ 
standable  prices  paid  by  Italy  for  liberation. 

INFLATION :  PRE-  AND  POST-INVASION 

The  burden  has  been  made  even  harder  to  bear 
because  of  currency  inflation,  for  which  the  Allies 
must  take  a  share  of  responsibility.  Inflation  had 
been  developing  in  Italy  before  the  outbreak  of 
war,  but  the  appearance  of  Allied  forces  on  the 
scene  suddenly  accelerated  it.  The  principal  rea¬ 
son  for  this  was  the  issuance  of  special  invasion 
currency  which  arbitrarily  fixed  the  exchange  rate 
of  the  lira  at  lOo  to  the  dollar."’  Since  the  lira  had 
had  a  considerably  higher  value  in  purchasing 
power,  the  effect  was  to  send  it  spiraling  down¬ 
ward  with  consequent  derangements  in  price 
structures,  wages  and  salaries,  and  all  the  compli¬ 
cated  machinery  of  economic  life.  Controls  of 
prices,  adjustments  of  wages  and  salaries,  ration¬ 
ing,  and  the  campaign  against  black  markets  have 
kept  the  inflationary  process  somewhat  in  check, 
but  have  neither  halted  it  nor  established  a  balance 
between  prices  and  purchasing  power.'^ 

!■;.  Minister  without  Portfolio  .Alcicle  He  Gasperi  estimated  that 
there  were  3,000,000  unemployed,  approximately  two-thirds  of 
the  manpower  supply.  Gene  Rea,  Progresso,  October  ii,  1944- 
In  Naples  it  is  estimated  that  only  one  out  of  every  thr« 
laborers  is  employed,  fhid.,  October  6,  1944;  Nazioni  Unite, 
July  15,  1944. 

16.  Frank  Gervasi,  “Rome  Lives  Aijain,”  Cofliers,  Septem¬ 
ber  9,  1944:  G.  R.  Pareto,  “II  Dramma  Fconomico  del’Italia, 
Nazioni  Unite,  March  i,  1944;  //  Popofo  (Rome),  quoted  in 
if>i(f.,  September  15,  1944;  Progresso,  July  29,  August  17,  I944! 
Ufe,  October  9,  1944. 

17.  The  Economist,  February  5,  1944;  Nazioni  Unite,  April  i5i 
1944;  //  Mon/fo,  September  1944,  p.  32;  fM  Voce  Repiihhliccni 
(Rome),  quoted  in  Progresso,  September  8,  1944;  interview 
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It  has  been  estimated  that,  since  1940,  prices  of 
staple  items  have  risen  in  Rome  by  something  more 
than  750  per  cent  while  wages  have  risen  by  only 
approximately  230  per  cent,  including  a  sharp  in¬ 
crease  made  by  the  Allies  after  their  arrival.  From 
I  recent  deliberations  of  the  Italian  General  Con¬ 
federation  of  Labor,  this  seems  to  be  the  general 
relationship  between  prices  and  wages  through¬ 
out  the  country.*®  It  would  appear  that  the  average 
income  of  labor  and  of  the  lower  middle  class  is 
between  1,500  and  3,000  lire  per  month.*^  How  far 
this  goes  to  support  a  family  may  be  judged  from 
prevailing  prices  of  staple  items:  rice,  which  be¬ 
fore  the  war  cost  3  lire  per  kilo,  now  sells  at  300; 
better  qualities  of  meat,  once  16  lire,  cost  400; 
eggs,  which  had  sold  at  about  4  lire  a  dozen,  now 
cost  600;  and  milk,  which  sold  at  less  than  a  lira 
per  litre,  now  sells  at  30.  An  average  pair  of  shoes 
costs  4,000  lire  and  a  suit  of  clothes  from  4,000  to 
6,000  lire.^“  Only  the  prices  of  rationed  bread,  pasta 
and  oil  have  been  held  to  low  figures;  but  this 
means  little  since  rationing  is  ineffective  and  the 
bulk  of  staple  items  must  still  be  bought  in  the 
black  markets  where  prices  are  fantastically  high. 
Because  of  this  condition,  the  Confederation  of 
Labor  demanded  that  all  labor  receiving  less  than 
775  lire  per  week  be  granted  a  subsidy  of  50  lire 
per  day,  and  that  a  regular  monthly  procedure  of 
compensatory  subsidies  be  instituted  to  keep  wages 
in  line  with  rising  costs  of  living.^* 

While  the  worker  suffers  the  greatest  hardship, 
it  must  be  pointed  out  that  the  effects  on  the  aver¬ 
age  middle-class  Italian  are  also  very  serious.  The 
white-collar  worker,  civil  servants,  pensioners,  and 
all  those  who  live  on  fixed  incomes  have  experi¬ 
enced  the  usual  troubles  of  this  class  in  times 
of  rapidly  rising  prices.  The  proletarianization 
through  which  they  have  been  passing  is  bound 
to  leave  its  imprint  on  the  social  and  political  struc¬ 
ture  of  the  future.  Only  those  among  the  upper 
class  who  have  substantial  reserves,  held  over  from 

with  Alcidc  <lc  Gaspcri,  ihid.,  Oitohcr  6,  1944;  Report  on  Italy, 
by  George  Baldanzi,  executive  vice  president,  Textile  Workers 
Union  of  America,  C.I.O.  (mimeographed:  New  York,  Novem- 
ber  1944). 

18.  OWI  Report  quoted  in  Pro^resso,  August  22,  1944; 
A.  O’H.  McCormick,  “Economic  Conditions  Distress  the  Italian 
Cabinet,”  New  Yor^  Times,  August  30,  1944;  Gervasi,  “Rome 
Lives  Again,"  cited. 

19-  In  Rome  the  maximum  pay  of  some  workers  has  been 
576  lire  per  week,  while  a  minimum  of  2,000  is  needed. 
tt  Mondo,  September  1944,  p.  32. 

20.  Gervasi,  “Rome  Lives  Again,”  cited;  Progresso,  August  17, 
October  10,  1944. 

21.  OWI  Report,  quoted  in  Progresso,  August  22,  1944.  Sec 
the  moving  plea  of  Oreste  I.iz/ardi,  “Fare  Presto,”  quoted  in 

August  15,  1944.  In  Rome,  3.4  per  cent  of  the  food  supply 
Was  available  recently  on  the  rationed  market,  22.6  per  cent  on 
tbe  free  market,  and  74  per  cent  on  the  black  market. 


an  earlier  day  or  accumulated  during  the  Fascist 
era-,  have  been  able  to  manage  without  serious 
difficulty.^^ 

To  inflation  must  be  attached  some  of  the  re¬ 
sponsibility  for  the  shortening  of  the  food  supply, 
since  the  disparity  between  costs  of  production  and 
prices  allowed  for  finished  goods  in  the  legal  mar¬ 
kets  has  weakened  incentive  and  encouraged 
hoarding.  A  good  illustration  may  be  drawn  from 
reports  of  the  last  grain  harvest.  In  order  to  en¬ 
courage  planting  on  the  largest  possible  scale  and 
to  insure  that  the  crop  would  be  available  for  dis¬ 
tribution  through  legal  channels,  the  Allied  au¬ 
thorities  and  the  Italian  government  resorted  to  a 
modified  and  democratized  form  of  the  Public 
Granaries  which  had  been  instituted  by  the 
Fascists.  A  local  committee  composed  of  peasants, 
representatives  of  agricultural  unions,  and  political 
officials  was  set  up  in  each  instance  and  authorized 
to  inform  itself  on  the  extent  of  plantings  and  the 
anticipated  harvest.  When  the  grain  was  gathered, 
the  committee  determined  how  much  might  be 
left  to  the  peasant  for  his  own  use  and  how  much 
was  to  be  turned  into  the  Public  Granary  at  prices 
fixed  by  Allied  authorities — about  $2.50  per  bushel 
for  soft  wheat  and  about  $2.70  per  bushel  for  hard 
wheat.  The  system  did  not  operate  with  uniform 
success,  partly  because  many  peasants  preferred  to 
hoard  and  to  deal  on  the  black  market  where  better 
prices  could  be  had,  and  partly  because  the  fixed 
legal  price  in  some  instances  apparently  did  not 
cover  the  costs  of  production,  which  one  estimate 
has  suggested  were  sometimes  twice  the  selling 
price  of  the  grain.^^  In  Sicily,  for  example,  only 
approximately  two-thirds  of  the  anticipated  harvest 
reached  the  Public  Granaries,  and  the  authorities 
felt  compelled  to  employ  police  measures  to  force 
[icasants  to  give  up  illegal  hoardings.  Somewhat 
.‘similar  conditions  are  reported  to  have  developed 
in  connection  with  the  production  of  olive  oil. 

The  problem  of  destroying  the  black  markets, 
\.'hich  flourished  under  Fascism  as  well  as  under 
German  occupation,  and  are  still  flourishing,  has 
certainly  been  made  more  difficult  by  the  absence 
of  proper  adjustments  between  costs  of  production 
and  the  legal  prices  allowed  for  finished  goods. 
Controls  through  rationing  have  brought  some  im¬ 
provement,  but  it  is  freely  admitted  that  the  evil 
of  the  black  market  is  still  a  long  way  from  being 
alleviated.  And  so  long  as  the  black  market  con- 

22.  Luigi  Sturzo,  “Italian  Problems,”  Commonweal,  Septem¬ 
ber  8,  1944,  and  LTtalia  e  I’Ordine  Internazionale,  cited,  pp. 
207-208;  Unitu  (Rome),  August  28,  1944,  quoted  in  Progresso, 
August  31,  1944. 

2t.  I'or  observatit)ns  of  Italian  papers,  sec  Progresso,  June  13, 
August  14,  1944;  reprint  from  LTtalia  del  Popolo  (Bari). 
Naziofii  Unite,  March  15,  1944. 
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tinues,  even  though  it  does  help  to  bring  out 
hoarded  stocks,  the  problem  of  food  distribution 
among  the  masses  remains  acute. 

WHAT  THE  allies  HAVE  DONE 

The  Allies  have  imported  substantial  quantities 
of  civilian  goods,  especially  food,  to  help  meet  the 
needs  of  the  Italian  people.  Between  August  1943  . 
and  June  1944,  alone,  more  than  680,000  tons  of 
foodstuffs  and  56,000  tons  of  other  supplies  were 
shipped  to  Italy;  and  President  Roosevelt  has  re¬ 
cently  reported  that  since  the  invasion  of  Sicily 
over  2,000,000  tons  of  civilian  goods  have  been 
shipped,  of  which  more  than  half  was  food.^"* 
These  goods  are  sold  to  Italian  civilian  authorities 
at  “landed  cost”;  and  then  distributed  through 
regular  channels  at  prices  which  cover  costs  of 
handling  and  allow  for  a  modest  profit.  Only  in 
the  Cases  of  wheat  and  flour  is  the  Italian  govern¬ 
ment  required  to  subsidize  the  price  in  order  that 
the  costs  of  bread  and  pasta  may  be  kept  low. 

There  have  also  been  gradual  improvements  in 
transportation  facilities.  In  July  1944  the  railroads 
hauled  170,000  tons  of  civilian  goods,  as  contrasted 
with  18,000  tons  the  preceding  December.^’  And 
at  the  same  time  the  supplies  of  automotive  trans¬ 
port  have  slowly  but  steadily  increased.  The  extent 
of  the  improvement  in  Naples  may  serve  as  illus¬ 
tration.  Of  some  600  civilian  trucks  on  hand  at  the 
time  of  occupation,  the  Allies  were  able  to  put  125 
into  shape  for  public  use;  and  to  these  were  added 
between  March  and  May  1944  more  than  700  mili¬ 
tary  trucks.  Similar  action  has  been  taken  else¬ 
where  and  there  has  been  a  gradual  return  to 
civilian  use  of  coastwise  shipping.  But  it  must  be 
emphasized  that  so  far  transport  facilities  have 
remained  quite  inadequate,  and  complaints  are 
still  registered  that  crops  are  rotting  in  the  fields 
and  on  the  trees  for  want  of  means  to  carry  them 
to  markets.^*^ 

In  spite  of  all  these  difficulties,  the  Allies  have 
been  able  to  make  slightly  larger  allotments  of 
food.  For  example,  at  the  time  of  German  with¬ 
drawal  the  ordinary  individual  in  both  Naples  and 
Rome  was  receiving  a  food  allowance  of  rationed 
supplies  which  provided  an  estimated  300  calories 
per  day,  one-tenth  of  the  amount  calculated  as 
necessary  for  normal  existence.^’  This  the  Allies 

24.  Statement  of  President  Roosevelt,  October  4,  1944,  New 
Yorl(  Times,  October  5,  1944.  For  a  convenient  summary  of 
Allied  aid  to  Italy,  see  letter  of  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  Dean 
Acheson  to  Umberto  Gualtieri,  Nazioni  Unite,  November  i, 
1944. 

25.  Report  of  the  Allied  Control  Commission,  summarized  in 
Progresso,  September  17,  1944. 

26.  Avanti  (Rome),  August  5,  1944. 

27.  La  Parola,  August  19,  1944. 


have  raised  to  750,  which  is  a  substantial  improve¬ 
ment  but  still  far  from  enough.  Another  750  cal¬ 
ories  or  more  can  be  obtained  from  unrationed 
items,  but  Allied  officials  and  Italian  authorities 
have  stated  that  this  is  difficult  for  very  many  of 
the  wage-earners.^® 

CONDITIONS  OF  PUBLIC  HEALTH 

Inadequate  diet  has  been  taking  a  heavy  toll, 
especially  in  congested  centers  such  as  Rome.  In¬ 
fant  mortality,  which  in  the  five-year  period  before 
the  war  averaged  102.8  per  thousand,  rose  in  June 
1944  *944  43^  thousand. 

Between  June  1943  and  June  1944  the  general 
mortality  rate  nearly  doubled,  and  deaths  from 
tuberculosis  alone  increased  three-fold.^^  Equiva¬ 
lent  statistics  for  the  rest  of  Italy  are  not  available 
but,  in  view  of  the  generally  insufficient  food  sup¬ 
ply  and  the  lack  of  medical  stocks  for  civilian  use, 
it  is  a  safe  assumption  that  there  has  been  wide¬ 
spread  deterioration. 

Tragic  as  this  is,  it  must  be  realized  that  except 
for  the  prompt,  courageous  and  efficient  efforts  of 
Allied  military  authorities  the  situation  might  have 
been  infinitely  worse.  In  Naples,  for  example,  the 
occupying  forces  found  the  water  supply  very 
nearly  cut  off,  the  sewage  disposal  system  not 
functioning,  and  in  many  quarters  conditions  of 
indescribable  filth.  Typhus,  which  was  endemic  in 
the  poorer-fed  and  poorer-housed  sections,  threat¬ 
ened  to  reach  epidemic  proportions.  Under  the 
direction  of  the  military  control  authorities  and 
the  Typhus  Commission  of  the  United  States,  this 
danger  was  energetically  met  and  by  March  1944 
the  case  incidence  had  become  negligible.  In  a 
similar  way,  effective  measures  Were  employed  to 
deal  with  typhoid,  dysentery,  and  malaria.  These 
efforts,  combined  with  almost  miraculously  quick 
restoration  of  the  public  services,  have  undoubt¬ 
edly  kept  disease  and  death  well  below  what  they 
might  have  been.^° 
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The  fact  is,  however,  that  conditions  have  re-  •  li 
mained  grave,  and  the  shortage  in  harvest  returns  ( 
this  autumn  threatens  a  winter  of  great  hardship.  1 
Prime  Minister  Churchill  was  impressed  with  this  S 
situation  during  his  visit  to  Italy  from  August  ii  !  c 
to  22,  1944;  and  it  was  brought  to  the  special  at-  .  t 
tention  of  President  Roosevelt  by  Brigadier  Gen- 

28.  Captain  Ellery  Stone,  acting  president  of  ACC,  referred 

to  this  in  his  address  to  ACC  in  August  1944.  Brigadier  Gen-  t 
era!  William  O’Dwyer,  head  of  the  Economic  Section  of  ACC,  ^ 
also  emphasized  this.  See  Progresso,  September  i,  1944.  \ 

29.  New  Yor/(  Times,  September  5,  1944. 

30.  Progresso,  June  21,  1944;  A.  O'M.  McCormick,  “Undoing 
the  German  Campaign  of  the  Mosquito,”  New  Yor/(  Times, 
September  13,  1944. 
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cral  William  O’Dwyer,  who  returned  to  the  United 
States  for  that  purpose  early  in  September.^* 

The  Council  of  UNRRA,  meeting  in  its  second 
session  at  Montreal,  was  subsequently  encouraged 
to  give  favorable  consideration  to  the  extension  of 
relief  to  Italy.  A  resolution  was  presented  by  the 
American  delegation  recommending  limited  aid 
and  this,  after  some  bitter  remarks  by  the  Yugo¬ 
slav  and  Ethiopian  delegates,  was  unanimously 
approved.  The  aid  is  to  be  limited  to  $50,000,000 
to  be  spent  for  displaced  persons  and  for  health 
and  welfare  services,  two-thirds  of  it  for  small 
children  and  for  expectant  and  nursing  mothers.^^ 
This  sum  is,  of  course,  infinitesimal,  and  the  Allies 
will  be  required  to  meet  the  problems  in  other 
ways. 

Prior  to  the  meeting  of  UNRRA,  and  in  advance 
of  the  Quebec  Conference,  Prime  Minister  Chur¬ 
chill  and  the  President  reviewed  the  whole  Italian 
problem  at  Hyde  Park  and  subsequently,  on  Sep¬ 
tember  26,  issued  a  joint  declaration  affirming  their 
intention  to  extend  greater  authority  to  the  Italian 
government,  to  alter  the  nature  of  Allied  control 
in  Italy,  and  to  lift,  in  part,  application  of  the  Trad¬ 
ing  with  the  Enemy  Act  to  Italy This  latter  com¬ 
mitment  presupposes  the  restoration  of  trade  con¬ 
tacts  between  liberated  Italy  and  the  Allies,  at  least 
within  the  limits  fixed  by  the  requirements  of  war. 

Following  the  Hyde  Park  Declaration,  the  Presi¬ 
dent  on  October  4  indicated  that,  in  addition  to 
shipments  of  clothing,  wheat  and  flour  already 
scheduled,  steps  were  being  taken  to  increase  the 
bread  ration  in  areas  where  supplies  were  inade¬ 
quate  to  provide  a  minimum  standard  of  health. 
To  facilitate  this  program,  “it  is  planned  to  send 
1,700  additional  trucks  to  Italy.”  Besides,  the  Presi¬ 
dent  stated  that  “preparations  are  under  way  to 
supply  substantial  quantities  of  generating  equip¬ 
ment,  including  temporary  power  facilities,  to 
furnish  electricity  to  essential  industries  and  pub¬ 
lic  utilities  in  central  Italy.”*'*  Several  days  later 
Mr.  Roosevelt  announced  that  the  United  States 
intends  soon  to  “make  available  to  the  Italian 
Government  the  dollars  equivalent  to  the  Italian 
lire  issued  up  to  now  and  hereafter  as  pay  to  United 
States  troops  in  Italy,”  as  well  as  “dollar  proceeds 
of  remittances  made  by  individuals  in  this  country 
to  friends  and  relatives  in  Italy.”  These  dollars 
“will  be  used  by  the  Italian  Government  to  pay 
for  essential  civilian  supplies  purchased  in  this 
country  for  use  in  liberated  Italy.”  This  measure 

3L  New  Yorl(  Times,  September  5,  7,  23,  1944;  Progresso, 
September  9,  1944. 

32-  New  Yorl{  Times,  September  21,  22,  24,  1944. 

33-  Department  of  State,  Bulletin,  October  i,  1944,  p.  338. 

34-  New  York,  Herald  Trihune,  October  5,  1944. 


paves  the  way  for  resumption  of  normal  trade.** 

Despite  the  request  of  the  Italian  government, 
supported  by  its  friends  in  this  country,  official 
pronouncements  give  no  indication  so  far  of  an 
intention  to  extend  lend-lease  aid  to  Italy.  And  it 
seems  unlikely  that  such  a  concession  is  sexin  to  be 
made.  Don  Luigi  Sturzo,  distinguished  Italian 
exile,  reached  this  conclusion  after  conferences  with 
American  and  British  officials  at  Washington, 
and  advised  the  Italian  authorities  to  try  more 
practical  proposals  such  as  the  negotiation  of  a 
loan  based  on  a  solid  financial  and  technical  pro¬ 
gram.*^  A  financial  mission  headed  by  the  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Banca  Commerciale  arrived  in  New 
York  on  November  7.  This  mission  hopes  to  clarify 
trade  relations  and  negotiate  loans  in  American 
banks,  but  efforts  to  obtain  loans  can  hardly  meet 
with  easy  success  so  long  as  the  juridical  status  of 
Italy  remains  fundamentally  unchanged. 

INSTRUMENTS  OF  ALLIED  CONTROL 

The  basic  document  regulating  relations  between 
Italy  and  the  Allies  is  the  armistice  of  Septem¬ 
ber  1943.  Actually,  this  document  was  formulated 
in  two  parts:  the  first,  consisting  of  thirteen  articles 
and  now  sometimes  referred  to  as  the  “short  armis¬ 
tice,”  was  signed  on  September  3,  was  strictly  mili¬ 
tary,  and  was  published;*^  the  second,  consisting 
of  forty-four  articles  and  now  sometimes  called 
the  “long  armistice,”  was  signed  on  September  29, 
deals  primarily  with  political  and  economic  ques¬ 
tions,  and  has  not  been  published.  C.  M.  Franzero 
of  London  was  allowed  to  see  the  entire  document, 
and  permitted  to  publish  a  general  statement  re¬ 
futing  many  of  the  rumors  which  had  circulated 
concerning  its  contents.*®  In  particular,  he  stated 
that  there  was  nothing  in  it  calculated  to  affect 
Italy’s  territorial  integrity.  Apart  from  this  revela¬ 
tion,  there  is  no  certainty  about  the  contents  of 

35.  New  York  Times,  October  ii,  1944. 

36.  On  July  27,  1944  Prime  Minister  Bonomi's  secretary 
stated  that  the  Italian  government  had  made  a  formal  request 
for  lend-lease  aid.  Progresso,  July  29,  1944;  see  also  report  of 
H.  L.  Matthews,  New  York  Times,  July  29,  1944.  This  request 
was  supported  by  the  Italian  parties  and  the  press.  Progresso, 
September  5,  1944.  For  Luigi  Sturzo’s  findings  as  presented 
in  an  OWI-sponsored  broadcast  to  Italy,  sec  Nazioni  Unite, 
October  i,  1944. 

37.  For  accounts  of  the  negotiation  of  the  ‘‘short  armistice,” 
see  Prime  Minister  Churchill’s  address  on  September  21,  1943, 
Parliamentary  Debates,  House  of  Commons,  vol.  392,  pp.  81- 
82;  also,  David  Brown,  “The  Inside  Story  of  Italy’s  Surrender,” 
Saturday  Evening  Post,  September  9,  16,  1944;  Achillc  Corona, 
“La  Verita  sul  9  Settembre,”  //  Mondo,  September  1944.  The 
last  of  these  is  based  on  an  account  by  Clark  Lee  of  Cosmo¬ 
politan,  appearing  in  a  special  edition  for  the  overseas  services. 
H.  L.  Matthews,  “Italian  Says  Envoy  Spoiled  Armistice,”  New 
York  Times,  October  ii,  1944. 

38.  Daily  Telegraph  (London),  August  10,  1944;  OWI,  Italy 
Today,  September  26,  1944. 
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the  “long  armistice,”  except  that  its  terms  are  gen¬ 
erally  very  severe. 

There  was  no  disposition  to  quarrel  over  secrecy 
and  severity  when  the  armistice  was  imposed, 
given  the  uncertain  state  of  Italian  affairs  and  the 
compelling  needs  of  the  developing  military  cam¬ 
paign.  But  this  restraint  has  long  since  been  aban¬ 
doned.  The  general  improvement  of  Allied  mili¬ 
tary  fortunes  during  the  past  year,  the  apparent 
desire  of  the  Italian  people  and  government  to 
make  a  larger  contribution  to  the  common  cause, 
the  complicated  problems  of  administering  a  for¬ 
eign  although  friendly  people,  have  all  contrib¬ 
uted  to  a  growing  uneasiness  over  the  wisdom  of 
our  policy.  This  has  been  felt  in  official  as  well  as 
unofficial  circles.  I>uring  July  1944  it  was  rumored 
that  the  British  government  favored  a  provisional 
peace  with  Italy  as  a  means  of  breaking  the  vicious 
circle.  But  for  some  as  yet  unknown  reason  this  pro¬ 
posal  was  dropped.^^ 

It  has  been  cogently  argued  that  continuing 
secrecy  can  only  induce  torpor,  apathy,  and  re¬ 
sentment  among  the  Italian  people,  when  what 
we  seek  is  full  assistance  in  the  struggle  with  Ger¬ 
many  and  a  solid  foundation  on  which  a  stable 
democratic  government  can  be  built  in  the  future. 
If  secrecy  is  enjoined  because  of  the  severity  of  the 
armistice  terms,  which  may  be  such  as  to  arouse 
public  hostility  to  our  cause,  then  it  may  be  fairly 
asked  whether  an  early  review  of  the  armistice  in 
the  light  of  a  year’s  experience  is  not  in  order. 
The  Italian  government  gave  its  consent  to  pub¬ 
lication  of  the  terms,  even  though  it  expected  to 
be  swept  from  office  should  that  be  done;  and 
prominent  Italians  of  all  political  opinions  have 
asked  for  modification  as  well  as  publication.^® 
Until  something  of  this  sort  is  done,  suspicions 
expressed  in  quarters  which  are  inclined  to  ascribe 
malevolent  designs  to  the  State  Department,  the 
British  Foreign  Office,  and  Mr.  Churchill  in  par¬ 
ticular,  will  continue  to  be  given  credence  in 
places  high  and  low;  and  the  contrast  with  the 
policy  of  Russia,  which  promptly  published  armis¬ 
tice  terms  with  Finland  and  Rumania,  will  become 
more  glaring. 

39.  Sturzo,  "Italian  Problems,"  cited;  Alberto  Tarchiani,  “La 
Resa  Incondizionale  e  la  Posizione  dellTtalia,”  Natiotie  Unite, 
August  15,  1944;  Russell  Hill,  New  Yor)(  Herald  Tribune, 
August  15,  1944. 

40.  A.  O’H.  McCormick,  “Italy  Sees  a  Sign  of  Hope  in  the 
Sky,"  “Duce's  Palace  a  Gallery  as  Press  Mourns  for  Italy,"  and 
“Qrnfusion  and  Resentment  arc  Spreading  in  Italy,"  New  York, 
Times,  August  14,  September  9,  23,  1944;  Benedetto  Croce  in 
/peech  of  September  21,  1944,  reported  in  Nazioni  Unite,  Oc¬ 
tober  j,  1944,  and  in  statement  on  first  anniversary  of  co- 
belligerency,  reported  in  New  York  Times,  Oebrber  14,  1944; 
Sttirzo,  “Italian  Problems,"  cited;  (>aetano  Salvemini,  “L’Ar- 
mistizio  Segreto,”  L’ltalia  IJbera  (New  York),  July  16,  1944. 


It  is  something  of  a  paradox  that  the  Italian 
government  was  given  to  understand,  both  when 
the  military  terms  were  under  consideration'*'  and 
when  Italy  was  accepted  as  a  cobelligerent  on  Oc¬ 
tober  13,  1943,  that  reconsideration  of  the  armis¬ 
tice  would  be  possible  only  in  the  light  of  Italy’s 
contribution  to  the  war  and  that,  at  the  same  time, 
this  contribution  would  be  limited  by  the  restric¬ 
tive  provisions  of  the  armistice  itself.  The  Hyde 
Park  Declaration  of  President  Roosevelt  and  Prime 
Minister  Churchill  holds  out  the  promise  that  this 
dilemma  will  be  resolved.  Meanwhile,  the  Allies 
will  continue  to  decide  what  Italy  can  and  cannot 
do. 

ALLIED  military  GOVERNMENT  (aMg) 

Article  lo  of  the  “short  armistice”  reserved  to 
the  Allied  Commander-in-Chief  the  right  to  take 
all  measures  necessary  in  the  military  interest  and 
bound  the  Italian  government  to  full  compliance. 
“In  particular,”  the  article  continued,  “the  Com- 
mander-in-Chief  will  establish  an  Allied  Military 
Government  over  such  parts  of  Italian  territory  as 
he  may  deem  necessary  in  the  military  interests  of 
the  Allied  nations.’”*^  On  the  basis  of  this  provi¬ 
sion,  a  special  Allied  military  mission  under  Brit¬ 
ish  General  Noel  Mason-MacFarlane  was  sent  to  ‘ 
Brindisi,  where  the  government  of  Marshal  Ba- 
doglio  and  King  Victor  Emmanuel  III  was  lo¬ 
cated,  to  supervise  its  affairs;  and,  at  the  same 
time,  Allied  Military  Government  continued  to 
take  over  the  control  of  territory  liberated  from 
the  German  enemy. 

Actually,  AMG  had  been  instituted  simultane¬ 
ously  with  the  landings  of  Allied  forces  in  Sicily, 
and  its  staff  was  already  in  complete  control  of 
Sicily  as  well  as  that  area  of  southern  continental 
Italy  which  had  been  occupied  by  the  time  the 
“long  armistice”  was  signed.'*^  The  organization 
was  new,  containing  a  large  percentage  of  specially 
trained  British  and  American  personnel,  and  was 
made  directly  responsible  to  the  Allied  High 
Command  at  Algiers.  Its  function  was  to  follow  in 
the  path  of  the  advancing  troops,  to  maintain 
order  in  the  newly  liberated  areas,  to  restore  pub¬ 
lic  utilities  and  revive  economic  life  and,  in  gen¬ 
eral,  so  to  regulate  affairs  as  to  facilitate  the  de¬ 
veloping  military  campaign.  In  politics  it  was  ad¬ 
monished  to  be  neutral,  although  it  was  obliged 

•ji.  Address  by  Prime  Minister  Bonomi,  reported  in  Progresso, 
August  13,  1944. 

42.  J.  B.  Reston,  New  York  Times,  September  12,  1943. 

43.  For  a  go(Kl  account  of  AMG’s  early  activities  in  Sicily, 
despite  its  rather  strange  characterizations  of  Sicilian  life,  set 
John  Hersey’s  novel,  /f  Bell  for  Adano  (New  York,  Knopf, 
1944). 
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to  destroy  the  Fascist  party  as  well  as  “the  in¬ 
fluence  of  Fascism.”  But  this  was  not  taken  to 
mean  that  “passive,”  as  distinguished  from  “active,” 
Fascists  could  not  be  used  by  AMG  officials  to 
assist  in  administration  if  their  services  were  need¬ 
ed  for  the  prompt  establishment  of  order.*"* 

The  emergency  problems  AMG  faced  in  those 
parts  of  Sicily  which  had  been  fought  over  bitterly, 
and  above  all  in  Naples,  were  often  such  as  to 
allow  no  opportunity  for  meditation  on  political 
issues,  especially  in  the  early  days.  Systematic  Ger¬ 
man  sabotage  of  power  plants  and  water  and 
sewage  systems,  and  the  general  public  demoraliza¬ 
tion,  required  energetic  measures  to  combat  dis¬ 
ease  and  to  get  the  complicated  machinery  of  mod¬ 
ern  urban  life  into  operation  once  more.  It  is 
generally  agreed  that  AMG  achieved  and  still 
achieves  in  those  areas  under  its  control  veritable 
miracles  of  physical  restoration."*'  In  other  respects, 
however,  its  accomplishments  have  been  less  uni¬ 
formly  successful  and  have  aroused  trenchant 
criticism. 

There  were,  for  example,  shortcomings  in  its 
handling  of  economic  matters  for  Sicily  and  south- 
1  ern  Italy,  although  the  evidence  is  far  from  suf¬ 
ficient  to  determine  how  much  of  this  was  due 
to  mismanagement  by  AMG  and  how  much  re¬ 
sulted  from  conditions  over  which  it  had  very  in- 
I  complete  control.  In  general,  supplies  of  food 
I  were  desperately  low  in  many  places  but,  despite 
I  the  urgent  requests  of  AMG  authorities,  the  High 
Command  frequently  lacked  means  to  bring  up 
stocks  for  prompt  relief.  Moreover,  much  that  was 
on  hand  found  its  way  into  the  black  markets 
I  which  sprang  up  everywhere  in  the  wake  of  the 
:  new  Allied-induced  inflation."*^  AMG  was  unable 

I  j  to  halt  these  black-market  operations,  or  even  to 
J  prevent  Allied  shipments  of  food  from  flowing 

>  into  illegal  channels.  Besides,  transport  long  re- 
f  mained  stagnant.  AMG  was  handicapped  in  meet- 

*  ing  these  problems  not  only  by  its  dependence 

>  on  the  military  for  the  things  it  needed,  but  also 
I  because  of  shortage  in  personnel. 

'  AMG’s  handling  of  political  matters  also  has 
been  and  still  is  the  subject  of  heated  controversy. 
In  estimating  its  accomplishments  and  failures, 
it  is  necessary  to  keep  in  mind  a  few  simple  but 
j  fundamental  facts,  (i)  AMG  is  primarily  a  mili- 

•)4-  O.  K.  I).  UiiiKWdocI  and  C.  (J.  Haines,  “Allied  Military 
’■  (Jovernment  in  Skily,"  Foreign  Policy  Reports,  October  i,  1943. 
45-  F.  C.  Painton,  “Naples:  City  of  Panic  and  Famine,” 
Reader's  Digest.  July  1,  1944;  Gaetano  Salvcmini,  “Purifying 
I'l  Nation,  August  26,  1944;  Frank  (iervasi,  “AMtl's  Italian 

*  Headache,”  Colliers,  March  it,  1944. 

4S.  Charles  Polctti,  “Bread,  Spaghetti,  but  nf)  Fascisti,”  New 
Times  Magazine,  July  6,  1944. 


tary  organization  responsible  to  the  High  Com¬ 
mand,  and  therefore  finds  its  liberty  of  action  in 
political  matters  restricted  by  what  are  held  to  be 
higher  military  considerations."*^  (2)  Apart  from 
the  destruction  of  Fascism,  AMG  is  not  delegated 
to  bring  a  ready-made  political  revolution  to  Italy. 
And  (3)  the  evidence  indicates  that  the  personnel 
of  AMG  has  often  lacked  the  training  and  back¬ 
ground  understanding  of  Italian  affairs  which  can 
assure  wisdom  in  its  decisions. 

So  far,  the  political  record  has  been  uneven.^® 
Everywhere  AMG  has  disbanded  Fascist  organ¬ 
izations  and  has  conducted  modest  purges  of  some 
of  the  worst  Fascist  offenders;  but  at  the  same  time 
it  has  made  extensive  use  of  the  old  Fascist  bu¬ 
reaucracy,  on  the  ground  that  this  is  necessary  to 
keep  administrative  machinery  operating."*’  In 
Naples  for  a  considerable  time  the  anti-Fascist, 
anti-monarchical  parties  were  prevented  from  pub¬ 
lishing  newspapers,  and  were  not  allowed  unre¬ 
stricted  right  to  public  assembly — apparently  be¬ 
cause  such  activities  were  construed  as  dangerous 
to  military  security.  The  monarchists,  however, 
faced  little  trouble  in  carrying  on  their  propa¬ 
ganda.”  In  Rome,  where  many  AMG  officials 
were  reported  to  enjoy  the  company  of  aristocrats 
who  had  often  compromised  with  Fascism,  the 
ousting  of  Fascist  officials  went  slowly;  and  in  the 
“rehabilitation”  of  the  University  the  services  of 
well-known  pro-Fascists  were  utilized.'*  In  Siena, 
where  the  local  Committee  of  Liberation  had 
purged  the  city  administration  of  Fascists  and  pro- 
Nazis  prior  to  the  entry  of  Allied  troops,  AMG 
not  only  refused  at  first  to  deal  with  the  Commit¬ 
tee  but  disarmed  its  Patriot  forces  and  called  back 
to  service  the  hated  police  authorities.'^  These 
are  only  a  few  instances  of  unfortunate  confusion 
in  AMG’s  political  activities."  Whatever  may  be 
its  reasons,  it  has  unquestionably  perplexed  the 
Italian  public. 

47.  For  an  address  by  John  J.  McCloy,  Assistant  Secretary  of 
War,  to  the  American  Labor  Press  AssiK'iation,  see  “The  AM(i 
in  Italy,”  II  Mondo,  March  1944. 

48.  Sumner  Welles,  New  Yor/^  Herald  Tribune,  August  23, 
1944. 

49.  For  a  strong  indictment  of  AMG’s  early  activities  in  this 
connection,  sec  Luigi  Sturzo,  “AMG  Bars  Freedom  in  Sicily,” 
reproduced  in  Nazioni  Unite,  January  15,  1944.  For  a  defense 
by  Colonel  Charles  Poletti,  see  New  York^  Times,  October  2, 
1944.  Sec  also  ibid.,  November  5,  1943. 

50.  Gaetano  Salvemini,  “From  Moscow  to  Naples,”  New  Re¬ 
public,  December  27,  1943,  and  “Liberated  Italy,”  Nation, 
January  i,  1944;  Nazioni  Unite,  January  15,  1944. 

51.  Gaetano  Salvemini,  “Friends,  Romans,  Monarchists,” 
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52.  A.  H.  Uhl,  PM,  July  10,  ii,  1944. 

53.  Prime  Minister  Bonomi,  speaking  of  AMG,  said  that  the 
Allied  authorities  “acted  on  their  own  principles  and  had  re¬ 
course  to  informers  who  were  not  always  fit  for  their  task.” 
New  Yor\  Times,  August  15,  1944. 
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Italy’s  struggle  for  recovery — an  allied  dilemma 


ALLIED  CONTROL  COMMISSION  (aCc) 

AND  ADVISORY  COUNCIL 

The  Soviet  government  joined  in  the  criticisms 
of  AMG  and,  following  the  Conference  of  the 
Powers  at  Moscow  in  October  1943,  preparations 
were  made  to  restrict  its  sphere  of  operations  and 
institute  a  new  over-all  occupation  authority.  A 
few  weeks  later,  on  November  10,  1943,  General 
Eisenhower  announced  the  creation  of  an  Allied 
Control  Commission  for  Italy,  to  take  charge  of 
“carrying  out  the  terms  of  the  Armistice  and  of 
aligning  Italian  economy  in  complete  support  of 
the  United  Nations’  fight  against  Germany.”^**  In 
effect,  this  organization  took  the  place  of  the  mili¬ 
tary  mission  originally  sent  to  Brindisi,  for  the 
head  of  the  latter.  General  Noel  Mason-MacFar- 
lane,  became  the  new  Acting  Commissioner  of 
ACC.”  Subsequently,  in  January  1944,  the  Control 
Commission  was  reorganized  and  its  general  staff 
merged  with  the  general  staff  of  AMG,  so  that  the 
two  bodies  were  combined.  Their  separate  identities 
were  maintained,  however,  AMG  being  limited  in 
its  functions  to  forward  military  zones  and  rear 
areas,  such  as  Naples,  which  are  declared  vitally 
important  to  the  military;  while  ACC  conducts  its 
activities  in  the  liberated  regions  removed  from 
battle. 

ACC’s  personnel  is  approximately  half  British 
and  half  American,  with  some  Soviet  and  French 
representatives  attached  to  the  staff  of  the  Chief 
Commissioner.  The  organization  is  elaborate.  Its 
first  president  was  the  Supreme  Allied  Commander 
of  the  Mediterranean  Theatre,  General  Sir  Henry 
Maitland  Wilson.  Following  the  change  in  policy 
foreshadowed  by  the  Hyde  Park  Declaration,  he 
was  replaced  on  November  ii  by  Harold  Mac¬ 
millan.  But  the  active  head  is  the  Chief  Commis¬ 
sioner,  Captain  Ellery  Stone,  U.S.N.R.,  assisted  by 
four  vice  presidents,  each  heading  one  of  the  four 
major  sections  of  the  Commission:  Political;  Eco¬ 
nomic;  Administrative;  and  Regional  Control  and 
Military  Government.  Besides  these  major  divi¬ 
sions,  ACC  is  further  subdivided  into  a  number  of 
technical  subcommissions;  and  the  Administrative 
and  Economic  Sections,  in  turn,  are  subdivided  for 
the  performance  of  highly  specialized  functions.’*^ 

As  a  result  of  the  Moscow  Conference  a  special 
Advisory  Council  for  Italy  was  also  established, 
consisting  of  representatives  of  the  United  States, 
Britain,  the  Soviet  Union,  the  French  Committee 
of  National  Liberation,  and  the  governments  of 

54.  Department  of  State,  RuUetin,  August  6,  1944,  p.  137. 

55.  Royal  Institute  of  International  Affairs,  Bulletin  of  Inter¬ 
national  News,  September  2,  1944,  pp.  712-18. 

56.  Department  of  State,  Bulletin,  August  6,  1944,  pp.  137-38. 


Yugoslavia  and  Greece.  Its  special  function  has 
been  to  advise  the  Allied  Commander-in-Chief  on 
non-military  matters  relating  to  Italy,  and  hence 
to  give  general  political  guidance  to  ACC/ AMG.” 

Early  in  1944,  on  the  recommendation  of  the 
Advisory  Council,  Allied  authorities  began  to  re¬ 
move  occupied  territories  from  the  immediate  juris¬ 
diction  of  AMG  and  turn  them  over  to  the  Italian 
government.  By  August  15,  1944  all  of  Sardinia, 
Sicily  and  southern  Italy  (except  the  city  of 
Naples),  and  the  provinces  of  Frosinone,  Littoria 
and  Rome  had  been  transferred.”  It  is  specifically 
in  this  area  that  ACC  operates.  The  local  and  cen¬ 
tral  Italian  governing  authorities  are  given  the  re¬ 
sponsibility  of  administration,  but  important  de¬ 
cisions  on  policies  must  have  the  approval  of 
ACC.  This  means,  of  course,  that  the  freedom  of 
the  Italian  government  is  greatly  restricted.” 

As  with  AMG,  it  appears  that  many  officials  of 
the  Control  Commission  lack  the  knowledge  and 
understanding  necessary  to  fulfill  their  responsi¬ 
bilities  wisely  and  well.  In  a  speech  of  September 
21,  1944  the  eminent  philosopher,  Benedetto  Croce, 
compared  this  administration  with  the  “Piedmont- 
ism”  of  the  era  of  national  unification,  which  “was 
nothing  more  than  the  errors  made  by  worthy  men 
sent  by  Piedmont  to  govern  and  administer  the 
southern  provinces,  errors  due  to  ignorance  of  the 
laws,  traditions  and  social  conditions  of  these  popu¬ 
lations.  Not  only  did  they  destroy  what  should  have 
been  preserved,  but  involuntarily  they  gave  their 
support  to  what  was  wrong.”*’® 

The  situation  is  further  complicated  by  un¬ 
wieldy  and  top-heavy  organization.  The  lines  of 
division  between  the  various  agencies  are  some¬ 
times  hard  to  discover  so  that  jurisdictions  often 
overlap,  causing  unfortunate  delay  and  confusion. 
This  is  further  aggravated  by  the  division  of  au¬ 
thority  between  British  and  American  officials  in 
the  same  departments.  In  addition,  ACC  organ¬ 
ized  liberated  Italy  into  ten  regions  for  its  own  ad¬ 
ministrative  convenience,  and  these  regions  have 
tended  to  become  economic  departments  between 
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which  transactions  become  ensnared  in  administra¬ 
tive  red  tape.  “Thus  our  policy  tends  to  erect  walls 
where  none  existed  and  to  make  resumption  of 
normal  life  and  trade  ever  more  difficult.”^* 

The  Hyde  Park  Declaration  of  President  Roose¬ 
velt  and  Prime  Minister  Churchill  promises  at 
least  a  change  in  the  relationship  between  ACC 
and  the  Italian  government.  The  word  “Control” 
has  already  been  dropped  from  the  Commission’s 
title,  and  this  may  well  be  followed  in  the  near 
future  by  precise  changes  in  its  functions. 

POLITICAL  RELATIONS  WITH  ITALY 

Although  it  is  quite  clear  that  the  government  of 
liberated  Italy  thus  far  has  had  little  of  the  sub¬ 
stance  of  power,  it  is  generally  agreed  that  the 
character  of  that  government  and  the  relations 
of  the  Allies  with  it  are  still  matters  of  funda¬ 
mental  importance.  It  exists  at  our  sufferance  and 
its  prestige  depends  on  our  cooperation  and  our 
concessions.  That  is  to  say,  however  genuine  may 
be  Allied  intentions  to  reserve  political  decisions 
to  the  Italian  people  at  some  future  time,  the  very 
nature  of  Allied  policy  in  the  interim  period  helps 
to  shape  the  future  settlement.  Allied  policy  also 
affects  the  response  of  the  Italian  people  to  the  war 
effort  and,  consequently,  may  increase  or  diminish 
the  assistance  they  will  give  to  the  struggle  with 
Germany. 

MARSHAL  BADOGLIO  AND  KING  VICTOR  EMMANUEL  III 

When  Italy  capitulated  in  September  1943,  the 
Allied  leaders  saw  fit  to  make  their  compact  with 
Marshal  Pietro  Badoglio  and  King  VTctor  Em¬ 
manuel  III  and  then,  within  a  month,  agreed  to 
extend  to  their  government  cobelligerent  status. 
This  action  caused  considerable  concern  in  Italy 
and  abroad  because  it  was  widely  understood  that 
Badoglio  had  compromised  himself  with  Fascism, 
although  he  never  became  an  active  party  member; 
and  because  King  Victor  Emmanuel  had  played 
an  important  part  in  imposing  the  Fascist  regime 
upon  the  Italian  nation.^^  Later  Prime  Minister 
Churchill,  while  making  some  kindly  references 

6i.  A.  O  H.  McCormick,  “Complicated  Allied  Regime  in  Italy 
Disturbs  People,”  New  York,  Times,  August  23,  1944;  Gene 
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^2.  C.  (J.  Haines,  “What  Future  for  Italy?”  Foreign  Policy 
Reports,  October  i,  1944;  for  defense  of  this  policy,  see  J.  A.  R. 
Marriott,  “Problem  of  Italy,”  Fortnightly,  April  1944;  C.  M. 
Franzero,  “Will  Italy  Ever  Be  a  Democracy?”  ibid.,  June  1944. 


to  the  Savoy  dynasty,  explained  that  the  Allies 
had  taken  their  action  primarily  for  reasons  of 
military  expediency.  The  conduct  of  the  war  re¬ 
quired  an  “orderly”  transition  and,  besides,  it  was 
expected  that  Badoglio  would  be  able  to  bring 
with  him  the  largest  military  forces,  while  the 
King  could  most  easily  effect  the  transfer  of  the 
Italian  navy  to  the  Allies.^^  Allied  leaders  also 
seem  to  have  felt  that  the  temper  of  the  Italian 
people  could  not  be  gauged  in  advance  and  that 
it  was  impossible  to  determine  the  influence  or  pop¬ 
ularity  of  the  organized  anti-Fascist  groups. 

It  soon  became  apparent  that  the  anti-Fascist 
elements  enjoyed  considerable  strength  and  were 
unwilling  to  participate  in  Badoglio’s  government, 
which  included  such  notorious  Fascists  or  pro- 
Fascists  as  Generals  Ambrosio  and  Roatta,  and 
Filippo  Naldi,  one  of  Mussolini’s  first  benefactors.^^ 
The  six  leading  anti-Fascist  parties^’’  had  combined 
into  a  National  Committee  of  Liberation  and,  fol¬ 
lowing  capitulation,  established  headquarters  in 
Naples  where  they  carried  on  a  campaign  against 
Badoglio  and  the  King.^^  Conspicuous  among  its 
leaders  known  to  the  people  of  the  United  States 
and  Britain  were  Count  Carlo  Sforza  and  Bene¬ 
detto  Croce. 

The  unwillingness  of  the  Committee  of  Libera¬ 
tion  to  deal  with  Badoglio  and  the  presence  in  his 
Cabinet  of  suspected  characters  caused  the  Allies 
to  give  a  prominent  place  to  Italian  political  prob¬ 
lems  at  their  conference  in  Moscow  in  October 

1943.  The  Moscow  Declaration  expressed  their  de¬ 
sire  to  see  the  regime  democratized.  It  was  signifi¬ 
cant,  however,  that  the  form  in  which  this  was 
stated  implied  that  the  anti-Fascist  parties  were  to 
be  brought  into  a  broadened  Badoglio  Cabinet,  and 
not  that  that  Cabinet  should  retire.  This  was  not 
satisfactory  to  the  Committee  of  Liberation,  which 

63.  Prime  Minister  Churchill  in  his  dddress  tf>  the  House  of 
Commons,  February  22,  1944.  New  York  Herald  Tribune,  Feb¬ 
ruary  23,  1944.  He  characterized  the  Allied  action  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  terms:  “When  you  have  hold  of  a  hot  coffee  cup  it  is 
better  not  to  break  off  the  handle  until  you  are  sure  that  you 
can  get  another  equally  convenient  and  serviceable,  or  at  least 
that  you  will  find  a  dish-cloth  handy.” 

64.  “Pippet  Naldi,”  Nazioni  Unite,  March  i,  April  i,  May  i, 

1944. 

65.  Communist,  Socialist,  Party  of  Action,  Christian  Demo¬ 
crat,  Liberal  Reconstruction,  and  Democracy  of  Labor.  For  de¬ 
scription  of  these  parties,  see  Haines,  “What  Future  for  Italy?” 
cited. 

66.  Committee  for  a  Democratic  Foreign  Policy  (New  York), 
Facts  from  Italy,  March  6,  1944;  H.  L.  Matthews,  New  York 
Times,  November  4,  1943;  Benedetto  Croce,  for  example,  while 
expressing  willingness  to  compromise,  indicated  in  October 
1943  that  he  believed  the  Savoy  dynasty  lacked  the  prestige  to 
weld  the  nation  together.  Progresso,  October  22,  1943.  For  a 
good  statement  of  the  views  held  by  the  Committee  of  Libera¬ 
tion,  see  July  31,  1944  speech  of  Alberto  Cianca,  leader  of  the 
Actionists,  reported  in  Nazioni  Unite,  September  i,  1944. 
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continued  to  resist  compromises  with  Badoglio  and 
the  King,  and  the  suggested  democratization  failed 
to  take  place. 

THE  BARI  congress 

In  the  weeks  following  the  Moscow  meeting, 
the  Committee’s  activities  were  obstructed  by 
shortages  of  newsprint  and  military  security  regu¬ 
lations,  but  late  in  January  1944  the  parties  in  the 
Committee  of  National  Liberation  were  permitted 
by  the  Allies  to  hold  a  Congress  at  Bari — after  a 
request  to  meet  in  Naples  had  been  refused.  The 
three  parties  on  the  Left  wing — Communist,  So¬ 
cialist  and  Action — which  had  already  committed 
themselves  to  a  Republic,  were  fully  prepared  to 
demand  an  end  to  the  monarchical  institution  as 
well  as  the  resignation  of  Badoglio.  Oreste  Lizzar- 
di,  leader  of  the  Socialists,  has  revealed  that  revo¬ 
lutionary  action  was  contemplated  in  the  sense  of 
proposing  that  the  Congress  declare  itself  the  rep¬ 
resentative  of  liberated  Italy  and  then  assume  the 
functions  both  of  Parliament  and  the  Crown.^’ 
But  the  other  parties  were  not  prepared  to  go  so 
far  and  more  moderate  action  was  decided  on  in 
the  interest  of  unity.  A  resolution  was  finally  adopt¬ 
ed  which  demanded  Badoglio’s  resignation  and 
the  abdication  of  Victor  Emmanuel  III;  but  the 
question  of  the  monarchy  as  an  institution  was 
left  for  future  settlement.  At  the  same  time  the 
Congress  established  a  special  Executive  Giunta, 
composed  of  one  member  from  each  of  the  par¬ 
ties,  to  serve  as  its  agency  to  deal  with  the  govern¬ 
ment  and  with  the  Allies.^* 

The  Bari  Congress  emphasized  the  character 
of  the  impasse  which  had  been  reached  in  the 
relations  between  the  Badoglio  government  and 
the  democratic  parties.*^^  In  such  a  situation  it  was 
not  possible  to  believe  that  the  full  strength  of 
Italy  could  be  mobilized  for  the  war  effort,  and  a 
change  of  Allied  policy  seemed  in  order.  It  has 
been  suggested  that  authorities  in  Washington 
may  have  been  preparing  for  an  arrangement  with 
the  Giunta;^®  but  if  this  was  the  case,  it  did  not 
accord  with  London’s  views,  for  in  February  Prime 
Minister  Churchill  in  effect  admonished  the  demo¬ 
cratic  parties  to  make  their  peace  with  Badoglio 
and  the  King.’* 

67.  La  Parola,  August  19,  1944. 

68.  Ihid.;  Nazioni  Unite,  February  15,  1944. 

69.  Lieutenant  Colonel  McCaffery  in  an  illuminating  interview 
on  April  13  said  that,  if  there  were  no  Allied  control,,  the 


MOSCOW  RECOGNIZES  BADOGLIO  , 

The  issue  was  shortly  resolved  by  a  dramatic  ^ 

intervention  from  Moscow.  On  March  13  the  So-  ' 

viet  Union  announced  that  it  was  recognizing  the  ' 

Badoglio  government  and  the  King,  and  was  ex-  i 

changing  diplomatic  agents,  an  action  which  went 
a  good  deal  farther  than  either  the  United  States  ^ 
or  Britain  had  seen  fit  to  go.’^  In  doing  this,  the 
Soviet  authorities  made  it  clear  they  were  displeased  ’ 

with  the  lack  of  attention  given  them  by  their  * 

Western  allies  in  the  management  of  Italian  af-  ^ 

fairs,  as  well  as  with  the  bickering  among  the  ) 

Italian  parties  which  prevented  pooling  of  strength  * 

against  the  common  enemy.  Undoubtedly,  too,  ‘ 

the  Soviet  Union  was  intent  on  reinforcing  its  ‘ 

position  in  the  general  area  of  the  Balkans  and  the  I 

eastern  Mediterranean.  * 

One  of  the  immediate  consequences  of  Soviet  ‘ 

action  was  the  return  to  Italy  of  Palmiro  Togliatti,  [ 
Communist  exile  who  had  spent  eighteen  years  in 
Russia  serving  with  the  Comintern.  Togliatti  as-  ' 
sumed  leadership  of  the  Communist  party  and 
threw  its  strength  on  the  side  of  collaboration  with  ! 
Badoglio.’^  The  unity  of  the  Liberation  group  was  ’ 
thus  broken,  and  Badoglio’s  stock  soared.’'*  The  ' 
other  Liberation  parties  were  forced  either  to  per-  ^ 
sist  in  abstention,  and  thus  lose  whatever  advan-  *  ‘ 
tages  there  might  be  in  sharing  power,  or  seek  | 
a  formula  which  would  permit  collaboration  while 
simultaneously  salving  their  consciences.  The  key 
to  the  problem  was  the  King  and  the  monarchical 
institution.  During  late  March  and  early  April  the 
Liberation  parties  sought  a  solution,  first,  by  re-  ^ 
quiring  abdication  of  both  the  King  and  Prince  | 
Umberto,  and  assumption  of  the  royal  functions  by 
the  latter’s  little  son,  the  Prince  of  Naples;”  and,  |  j 
finally,  through  a  proposal  that  the  King  retire  ! 
from  power  and  bestow  his  authority  on  Prince  | 
Umberto,  who  would  assume  the  title  of  Lieu¬ 
tenant  General  of  the  Realm.’^  Since  the  King  ob¬ 
stinately  refused  to  abdicate,  the  latter  solution 
was  agreed  upon,  and  on  April  12  the  King  an-  I  ^ 

72.  Facts  from  Italy,  March  20,  1944.  I 

73.  Until  Togliatti’s  arrival,  the  Communists  had  stood  with  I 

the  other  parties  in  refusing  collaboration.  Nazioni  Unite,  May  i,  |  7 

1944.  For  Togliatti’s  statement  of  his  position,  see  L'ltalit  f 
Uhera  (New  York),  April  16,  1944.  I  7 

74.  //  Mondo,  April  1944,  pp.  14-17:  Facts  from  Italy,  April  I  t 

10,  1944;  Milton  Bracket,  New  Yor/(  Times,  April  16,  I944'  I  *' 
The  Executive  Giunta  was  dissolved  early  in  May.  See  Progresso,  |  9 

May  24,  1944.  I  1 


people  of  nine  provinces  in  southern  Italy  would  throw  Badoglio  Count  Sforza  had  proposed  this  as  early  as  October  i943’ 

out  within  24  hours.  Nazioni  Unite,  May  i,  1944.  Sturzo,  L’ltalia  e  I'Ordine  Internazionale,  cited,  p.  95.  H.  L 

70.  G.  A.  Borgese,  “Rome  and  After,”  Free  World,  August  Matthews,  Yor/^  Timer,  November  i,  1943;  Milton  Bracket, 

1944.  ihid.,  April  7,  1944. 

71.  This  sptecch  evoked  disappointment  and  alarm  in  the  76.  Ihid.  For  concise  statements  of  Umberto's  record  during 

Italian  press.  Sec,  for  example,  L'ltaha  Uhera  (New  York),  the  Fascist  era,  see  “Prince  Humbert,”  L’ltalia  Uhera  (New 
March  16,  1944.  York),  April  16,  1944,  and  Nazioni  Unite,  May  i,  1944- 
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nounced  that  as  soon  as  Rome  had  been  captured 
he  would  retire  from  power.  Two  weeks  later 
Badoglio  was  able  to  reorganize  his  Cabinet,  bring¬ 
ing  into  it  representatives  of  the  six  Liberation 
parties.’’ 

the  bonomi  cabinet 

With  the  capture  of  Rome  on  June  4,  the  King 
retired  in  favor  of  Umberto,  and  Marshal  Badoglio 
was  compelled  to  resign  under  pressure  from  the 
Liberation  parties.  A  new  Ministry  was  created  on 
June  9  under  the  leadership  of  Ivanoe  Bonomi,  dis¬ 
tinguished  former  Socialist  of  reformist  persuasion, 
a  member  of  one  of  the  ill-fated  pre-Fascist  gov¬ 
ernments,  and  a  man  who  had  persistently  op¬ 
posed  Fascism  and  enjoyed  the  confidence  of  all 
the  Liberation  parties.’®  As  an  evidence  of  its 
anti-monarchist  feelings,  the  new  Cabinet  took  its 
oath  of  allegiance  to  the  nation  rather  than  the 
Lieutenant  General.  Subsequently,  however,  Bo¬ 
nomi  took  a  personal  oath  to  Umberto. 

The  Allies  waited  several  days  before  giving 
official  recognition.  It  is  by  no  means  clear  what 
induced  the  delay — whether  it  was  fear  that  the 
new  government  would  be  unable  to  maintain 
order,  preference  for  Badoglio,  or  simply  because 
assurance  was  needed  that  Bonomi  would  fulfill 
the  hard  terms  of  the  armistice.  Probably  all  three 
factors  were  involved. 

The  Bonomi  Cabinet  was  free  of  all  taint  of 
Fascism  and,  within  the  very  limited  scope  of  its 
authority,  made  an  honest  effort  to  deal  with  the 
country’s  critical  conditions.’^  But  its  path  was 
not  easy,  for  it  shared  the  blame  for  national  mis¬ 
fortunes  without  having  the  initiative  to  deal  with 
them;  and,  since  it  had  no  parliamentary  base,  it 
lacked  a  sounding  board  both  for  itself  and  for  the 
public.  Its  freedom  of  action  was  limited  largely 
to  purging  the  Fascists,  for  which  it  made  sys¬ 
tematic  legal  preparations,®”  only  to  suffer  criti¬ 
cism  abroad  for  mob  action  which  accompan¬ 
ied  the  trials  of  Pietro  Caruso  and  Donato  Car- 
retta.®’ 

The  difficulties  the  government  faced  and  its 

77-  “Olocausto,”  Nazioni  Unite,  May  i,  1944;  Milton  Bracket, 
AVw  York,  Times,  April  22,  1944. 

78.  Vincenzo  Vacirca,  “Ivanoe  Bonomi,”  Nazioni  Unite,  Oc¬ 
tober  15,  1944;  Luigi  Sturzo,  “Triumphs  and  Errors  in  Italy,” 
reprinted  in  ibid.,  July  15,  1944. 

79-  thid.;  Max  Ascoli,  “Coalition  Government  in  Italy,”  Free 
World,  June  1944;  “La  Rivincita  degli  Italian!  Onesti,”  and  “H 
tioverno  Bonomi  a  Roma,”  Nazioni  Unite,  June  15,  July  15. 
>944;  Ncnni,  “The  Rebirth  of  Italy,”  cited. 

80.  For  text  of  the  anti-Fascist  law,  see  Nazioni  Unite,  Au¬ 
gust  I,  1944. 

8>-  H.  L.  Matthews,  New  York  Times,  September  19,  20, 
■944!  Winston  Churchill  in  address  to  the  Commons,  Septem- 
l>er  28,  1944,  The  Times  (London),  September  29,  1944. 


impotence  to  deal  with  them  helped  to  sharpen 
political  cleavages.  The  conservatives,  in  and  out 
of  the  government,  for  a  time  flirted  with  the  aged 
former  Premier,  Vittorio  Orlando,  and  threatened 
a  Cabinet  crisis.®^  The  parties  on  the  Left  grew 
increasingly  restive  and  critical,®^  and  an  impor¬ 
tant  Left  grouping  has  been  slowly  taking  shape. 
In  August  the  Communist  and  Socialist  parties 
formed  an  alliance  and  invited  the  Christian 
Democrats  to  come  in.®"*  Sometime  earlier  the 
Communist,  Socialist  and  Christian  Democratic 
labor  unions  joined  hands  in  what  may  well  be 
the  basis  for  future  political  collaboration.  If  such 
a  combination  were  arranged,  it  could  surely  gov¬ 
ern  the  country,  assuming  that  it  would  be  toler¬ 
ated  by  the  Allies.  Early  in  November  the  leakage 
of  confidential  information  on  the  monarchical 
question,  submitted  to  the  New  Yorl(  Times  by 
H.  L.  Matthews,  led  to  the  sharpest  crisis  the 
Bonomi  coalition  had  yet  faced.  On  November  26 
it  resigned.  But  neither  the  Left  nor  the  Right  ap¬ 
peared  willing  or  able  to  assume  power.®’ 

DEALING  WITH  THE  PATRIOTS 

The  reluctance  Allied  authorities  manifested  in 
their  dealings  with  the  Committee  of  Liberation 
has  been  more  than  matched  by  the  official  treat¬ 
ment  so  far  accorded  the  Patriot  forces.  Before  the 
capture  of  Rome  the  problem  of  what  to  do  with 
the  native  guerrilla  forces  fighting  Fascists  and 
Germans  behind  the  lines  had  not  been  a  serious 
one,  although  it  had  arisen  and  had  been  solved 
by  disbandment  of  the  forces.  North  of  Rome  they 
have  been  more  numerous,  better  disciplined,  and 
much  more  active;®^  and  there  are  abundant  in¬ 
dications  that  in  the  Valley  of  the  Po  they  will  be 
virtual  masters  of  the  situation  as  our  troops 
move  in. 

It  is  a  fact,  perhaps  not  without  significance,  that 
the  activities  of  these  resistance  forces  have  not 
been  accorded  wide  publicity  in  the  English  and 
American  press.  Yet  these  forces  have  matched, 
possibly  even  surpassed  in  courage  and  achieve¬ 
ment,  the  work  of  underground  organizations  in 

82.  Jack  Shafer,  PM,  August  15,  1944.  For  a  strong  indict¬ 
ment  of  Orlando,  see  LTtalia  Libera  (New  York),  July  16, 
1944. 

8^.  For  address  of  Pietro  Nenni  to  the  Congress  of  the  So¬ 
cialist  party,  see  Progresso,  September  7,  1944. 

84.  Im  Parola,  August  26,  1944;  Progresso,  August  17,  1944; 
A.  O’H.  McCormick,  “Two  Leftist  Parties  in  Italy  in  Accord,” 
New  York  Times,  August  10,  1944. 

85.  New  York  Times,  November  la,  27,  1944.  Sec  also,  OWI, 
Italy  Today,  September  27,  1944;  Ncnni,  “The  Rebirth  of 
Italy,”  cited. 

86.  Edgar  Rosen,  “Italian  Guerrillas  and  Allies,”  Christian 
Science  Monitor,  July  17,  1944. 
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(jihcr  oppressed  lands.*^  At  present  there  appear 
to  be  at  least  thirteen  armed  Garibaldi  divisions 
operating  in  central  and  northern  Italy,  led  in 
many  instances  by  former  officers  of  the  Italian 
army.**®  All  are  under  the  general  direction  of  the 
Central  Committee  of  Liberation  of  North  Italy, 
which  cooperates  with  and  enjoys  the  recognition 
of  the  Italian  government  at  Rome.  Headquarters 
operates  its  own  clandestine  radio  and  issues  regu¬ 
lar  communiques.  These  alone  attest  to  impres¬ 
sive  achievement — continual  sabotage  of  German 
communications,  destruction  of  bridges  and,  above 
all,  pitched  battles  with  both  Fascist  Republican 
forces  and  German  troops.  The  Germans  them¬ 
selves  admitted  in  September  that  they  had  had  to 
allot  six  of  the  twenty-six  divisions  in  Italy  to  deal 
with  these  forces.®^ 

Closely  integrated  with  the  guerrilla  campaign 
is  the  organized  and  highly  effective  sabotage  car¬ 
ried  on  by  the  civilian  population  in  the  German- 
occupied  zone.  Slow-downs,  work  stoppages, 
strikes,  and  executions  of  Fascist  quislings  have 
been  continual;  and  in  March  1944  a  successful 
general  strike  was  carried  on  for  a  full  week  in 
northern  Italy.  It  has  been  estimated  that  as  many 
as  4,000,000  persons  were  involved  in  this  unprece¬ 
dented  demonstration  of  resistance.^®  Not  even  se¬ 
vere  punitive  measures,  including  deportation  of 
thousands  of  workers  to  Germany,  broke  the  ranks 
of  the  strikers.  All  of  this  is  reminiscent  of  the 
days  of  the  Risorgimento,  and  should  go  far  to 
support  abroad  the  Italian  claim  that  the  rank  and 
file  of  the  people  have  already  done  much  to  expiate 
the  sins  of  Fascism. 

The  Allied  High  Command  has  eulogized  the 
Patriots  and  welcomed  their  aid  behind  the  Ger¬ 
man  lines,  but  so  far  has  not  seen  fit  to  accept 
them  as  a  fighting  force  once  the  lines  have  been 
crossed.  For  some  time  the  policy  was  summarily 
to  disband  and  disarm  the  Patriot  troops;  then 
they  were  disbanded  and  disarmed  but  given  a 
special  “certificate  of  merit”  signed  by  General 
Alexander;  and  last  August  special  Allied  military 
missions  have  enlisted  from  them  volunteers  who 
are  prepared  to  join  the  regular  Royal  Italian 
Army.  Hut  they  have  not  been  allowed  to  preserve 
their  identity  as  fighting  units,  and  a  request  by 
the  Italian  government  that  a  special  military  or¬ 
ganization  for  them  be  set  up  has  not  met  with 

^7.  Savilic  Davis,  Kazioni  Unite,  September  i,  1944;  ihid., 
June  I,  1944. 

SS.  Mario  Bellini,  “(Garibaldi’s  Return,”  Nation,  September 
16,  1944. 

89.  Nazioni  Unite,  September  15,  1944;  /ar  Parola,  August  19, 
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favorable  response.  The  indications  are  that  many  » 
of  the  Patriots,  courageous  and  determined  men  h 

who  have  risked  or  are  ready  to  risk  all  in  fighting  s( 
the  German  enemy,  feel  confused  and  resentful.  g' 
Many  of  them  are  unwilling  to  join  the  Royal  o' 
Army,  since  that  involves  taking  an  oath  to  the 
Crown.^*  r( 

There  has  been  no  official  explanation  of  the  c( 

reasons  for  this  policy.  One  reason,  undoubtedly,  is  tl 

the  perennial  suspicion  of  the  professional  soldier  li 

for  the  guerrilla;  but,  in  view  of  the  more  friendly  ai 

treatment  of  the  Maquis  in  France,  it  is  not  easy  tl 

to  believe  that  this  has  been  primary.  The  fact  tl 

that  until  very  recently  the  Italians  were  in  the  p 

enemy  camp  is  important.  There  is  also  a  lively  li 

fear  of  Communism,  plus  the  fear  that  tolerance  o 

of  armed  bands  may  jeopardize  both  Allied  mili-  v 

tary  security  and  future  civil  order  in  Italy.’^  e 

Actually,  political  opinions  of  all  shades  are  rep-  p 

resented  among  the  Patriots  and  it  is  by  no  means  o 

certain  that  Communists  are  in  the  majority.  It  is  li 

of  course  possible  that  an  unsympathetic  attitude  r 

by  the  Allies  might  help  drive  the  Patriots  into  an  i  d 
extreme  position. 

The  failure  to  utilize  fully  Patriot  fighting  po-  I 
tential  has  been  disheartening  to  the  Italians,  for  I 
they  have  been  anxious  to  enlarge  their  contribu-  p  e 
tion  to  the  war.  Thus  far  the  armistice  apparently  I 

limits  their  regular  forces  to  14,000  men,  beside  the  v 

navy  and  a  small  airforce.  Including  auxiliary  a 

services,  Italian  manpower  serving  in  various  r 

capacities  totals  approximately  300,000.®^  There  arc  f 

still  about  500,000  prisoners  of  war  in  Allied  hands,  t 

many  of  whom  could,  conceivably,  be  converted  f 

into  fighting  forces.  c 

ITALY  AND  THE  FUTURE  PEACE  J 

It  is  quite  natural  that  the  Italian  government  c 

should  want  to  make  the  largest  possible  contribu-  a 

tion  to  victory.  At  stake  are  not  only  self-respect  [ 

and  expiation,  but  also  the  opportunity  to  win 
greater  Allied  material  support  and  to  obtain  an  ^ 

effective  role  in  shaping  Italy’s  {X)st-war  destiny.  ( 

Already  the  question  of  territorial  settlements 
affecting  Italy  has  assumed  considerable  impor-  ^ 

tancc.  There  has  been  continual  unrest  in  Sicily  :  * 
and,  as  has  happened  so  often  in  the  past,  this  has  J 
given  rise  to  a  local  separatist  movement.  Some  j  , 
fears  have  been  expressed  regarding  Allied  inten-  ^ 

91.  A.  H.  Uhl,  PM,  July  11,  13,  1944:  Pro^resso,  July  27-  ^ 

Aiipust  2,  September  7,  1944;  lux  Parola,  August  19,  1944; 
Wizioni  Unite,  November  i,  1944. 

92.  .Salvemini,  “Fricntls,  Romans,  Monarchists,”  cited;  Sturzo,  , 

“Italian  Problems,”  cited.  1 

9  4.  Members  of  the  ACC  have  praised  the  work  of  thest  I 

units.  Progres.co,  September  17,  25,  1944.  I-idgi  Sturzo  in  letter 

to  New  Vorit  Times,  September  21,  1944. 
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I  lions  on  this  score,  but  the  United  States,  at  least, 
has  made  it  quite  clear  that  it  lends  no  support  to 
I  separatism.^"*  Both  the  British  and  United  States 
:  governments,  in  fact,  have  regarded  this  problem 
of  separatism  as  a  strictly  internal  Italian  affair. 

The  Yugoslav  demand  for  Trieste  and  Istria, 
recently  repeated  by  Marshal  Tito,  has  created  con¬ 
cern  among  Italians  of  all  factions.^’  The  future  of 
the  empire  is  also  surrounded  with  doubts.  Most 
Italians  are  united  in  their  readiness  to  abandon  the 
acquisitions  of  the  Fascist  era  and  to  undo  as  best 
they  can  the  cruel  aggressions  of  that  period;  but 
they  are  divided  on  the  fate  of  the  pre-Fascist  em¬ 
pire.’*^  Those  who  believe  it  ought  to  be  left  to 
Italy  have  expressed  alarm  over  a  recent  statement 
of  Foreign  Minister  Eden  to  the  Commons  in 
which  he  was  reported  to  have  said  that  the  Italian 
empire  is  gone.’^  Exactly  what  the  Allies  have 
planned  for  Italy’s  colonial  empire  and  the  frontiers 
of  continental  Italy,  if  they  have  made  any  plans, 
has  not  been  revealed.  All  that  is  known  with 
reasonable  certainty  is  that  the  armistice  made  no 
disposition  of  these  matters. 

LESSONS  AND  PROSPECTS 

Italy  has  provided  the  Allies  with  their  first  real 
experience  in  managing  the  affairs  of  a  defeated 
Axis  country.  Its  problems  have  been  found  to  be 
very  much  different  and,  in  many  ways,  far  more 
acute  than  could  have  been  anticipated.  It  could 
not  have  been  foreseen  that  the  Germans  would 
fight  so  tenaciously  and  destructively,  nor  could 
the  amount  of  aid  the  Italian  people  were  pre¬ 
pared  to  bring  to  the  Allied  cause  be  accurately 
estimated.  Even  with  the  best  of  good  will,  with 
I  ample  shipping  facilities  to  haul  supplies,  and 
[  without  the  Allies’  unfortunate  mistake  in  ac- 
celerating  inflationary  prrxresses,  it  would  still  be 
a  herculean  task  to  bring  Italian  economic  life 
back  to  something  approaching  normal  condi- 

94.  OWI,  Italy  Today,  October  3,  1944;  New  York  Times, 
October  22,  23,  1944:  Luijii  Sturzo,  “The  Future  of  Italy,” 
Commonweal,  July  21,  1944.  Pf*'"  an  illuminating  article  on 
■  Sicily,  see  V’incenzo  Vacirca,  “(Jli  Avvenimenti  in  Sicilia:  11 
'  Separatismo,”  Nazioni  Unite,  November  i,  1944. 

I  95-  PM,  August  22,  1944:  speech  of  Count  Carlo  Sforza,  Au- 
I  Rust  20,  1944,  reported  in  Xazioni  Unite,  September  i,  1944; 

A.  O’H.  Mct'ormick,  “Some  Problems  of  Italy’s  Foreign  Re- 
;  lations,”  New  York  Times,  September  18,  1944;  I>aetano  Sal- 
vemini,  “Frontiers  of  Italy,"  Foreign  Affairs,  October  1944. 

96.  Progresso,  October  7,  to,  1944;  R.  Albrecht  Carrie,  “Italian 
Prospects  in  the  Post-War  World,”  journal  of  Central  European 

i  Affairs,  April  1944. 

97-  The  British  government  maintains  the  press  misrepre¬ 
sented.  New  York  Herald  Tribune,  Octolrer  1 3,  1944.  For  Italy’s 
reaction,  see  H.  1..  Matthews,  New  York  Times,  October  8, 
'944;  l.uigi  Sturzo,  “Le  Colonie  Italiane,”  II  Mondo,  Novem- 
ber  1944. 


tions.  Progress  has  been  achieved  in  meeting  this 
task,  and  the  decisions  taken  by  Washington  and 
London  in  the  autumn  of  1944  promise  that  this 
will  be  speeded. 

The  most  serious  shortcoming  of  Allied  policy 
stems  from  lack  of  sufficient  comprehension  of 
Italian  ways  and  traditions  on  the  part  of  those 
who  make  and  apply  decisions.  This  has  been  true 
particularly  in  the  handling  of  political  matters, 
which  is  characterized  by  too  much  solicitude  for 
very  conservative  elements  and  too  much  fear  of 
radicalism.  Yet  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  the 
Allies  have  gradually  accommodated  themselves 
to  the  wishes  of  the  Italian  people.  Both  Badoglio 
and  the  King  have  gone,  and  a  more  representa¬ 
tive  government  is  now  functioning.  There  is 
nothing  to  suggest  that  this  trend  will  be  reversed. 

IS  THERE  A  PRECEDENT  FOR  GERMAN  ADMINISTRATION.^ 

Apart  from  experience  gained  in  technical  or¬ 
ganization  and  knowledge  of  the  ty[)es  of  eco¬ 
nomic  and  social  problems  which  must  lie  met  in 
a  defeated  land,  the  lessons  learned  in  Italy  arc  not 
likely  to  be  applicable  to  Germany.  The  contrasts 
between  the  Italian  and  German  situations  are 
more  striking  than  the  similarities.  Fascism  had 
not  been  well  enough  organized  or  sufficiently 
well  rooted  to  inspire  the  fighting  zeal  which  has 
been  manifest  among  the  Germans  and  which  in¬ 
dicates  the  need  for  much  closer  surveillance  of 
Germany  after  the  war.  Anti-Fascist  movements 
had  been  shaping  in  Italy  for  many  years  and 
quickly  rallied  to  the  Allies  once  opportunity  of¬ 
fered,  while  no  comparable  resistance  movements 
have  yet  developed  in  Germany.  The  economic 
potential  of  Germany  is  so  much  larger  than  that 
of  Italy  that  the  need  for  material  assistance  will 
be  proportionately  less.  Germany’s  more  brutal 
misdeeds  have  been  of  such  a  nature  that  public 
demands  among  the  victors  for  expiation  will  be 
far  more  exacting.  And,  finally,  the  danger  of  re¬ 
newed  German  aggression  is  so  much  greater  that 
the  Allies  may  be  exjiected  to  impose  much  more 
dra.stic  restraint  on  that  country  than  on  Italy. 

It  remains  to  be  seen  what  elements  of  German 
society,  and  in  what  numbers,  will  be  willing  and 
able  to  cooperate  with  the  Allies.  Our  experience 
in  Italy,  however,  cautions  us  against  compromise 
with  those  tainted  by  Nazism,  but  indicates  at  the 
same  time  the  desirability  of  according  the  fullest 
power  consistent  with  military  security  to  reliable 
(ierman  civilians,  when  such  have  been  found,  for 
the  administration  of  their  own  affairs,  especially 
in  local  matters. 
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Politics  in  Liberated  Italy 


By  O.  K.  D.  Ringwood  and  C.  G.  Haines 

Any  one  who  has  studied  Italian  politics  of  the 
last  twelve  months  is  struck  by  two  significant 
facts:  (i)  the  proliferation  of  parties,  which  al¬ 
ready  number  above  twenty;  and  (2)  the  promi¬ 
nence  of  older  men  in  party  councils.  Neither  of 
these  was  unexpected. 

The  variety  of  political  groupings  follows  the 
pattern  set  in  pre-Fascist  days  and  reflects  every 
shade  of  opinion  from  extreme  Left  radicalism  to 
extreme  Right  conservatism.  What  the  conse¬ 
quences  of  this  development  may  be  for  the  future 
stability  of  parliamentary  government  can  only  be 
guessed.  It  will  necessitate  the  formation  of  coali¬ 
tion  ministries  which  should  not  constitute  a  dan¬ 
ger,  however,  unless  the  new  democracy  slips  back 
into  some  of  the  less  desirable  parliamentary  prac¬ 
tices  of  the  pre-Fascist  era. 

The  prominence  of  older  men  in  party  affairs  is 
one  of  the  inevitable  consequences  of  Fascist  to¬ 
talitarianism  and  the  war.  For  twenty  years 
Italian  men  went  untrained  in  the  art  of  politics 
and  were  taught  to  be  cynical  about  democratic 
procedures.'  Those  who  refused  to  submit  were 
persecuted,  forced  into  exile,  or  compelled  to  suffer 
in  silence.  It  is  true  that  love  of  liberty  was  not 
extinguished,  as  evidenced  by  the  activities  of  a 
flourishing  underground,  but  those  who  fought  for 
its  restoration  had  to  school  themselves  in  the  ways 
of  secrecy  and  violence.  Many  of  them  continue  to 
fight  the  Germans  and  the  Fascists  and  must  re¬ 
main  unknown  until  complete  victory  is  won.  Not 
until  then  can  the  full  voice  of  Italian  youth  be 
heard. 

Most  of  the  leading  political  parties  have  been 
represented  in  the  government.  Two  of  them, 
the  Actionist  and  the  Socialist,  being  strongly 
committed  to  a  Republic  and  to  extensive  social 
and  economic  reforms,  occupy  the  left  wing  of 
this  coalition.  The  Communists,  who  would  or¬ 
dinarily  be  expected  to  be  on  the  extreme  Left,  are 
now  actually  further  to  the  Right  than  either  the 
Actionists  or  the  Socialists.  So  far  they  have  given 
their  support  to  the  monarch  and,  to  the  astonish¬ 
ment  of  those  who  have  become  accustomed  to 
thinking  of  Communists  as  hostile  to  religion,  they 
have  solicited  the  friendship  of  the  Church  and  the 
Christian  Democratic  party.  The  latter  party  oc¬ 
cupies  a  center  position  which  spreads  over  into 
the  Right.  Just  as  with  its  parent  body,  the  Popu¬ 
lar  party,  the  Christian  Democrats  are  divided  into 

I.  OWI  Report,  summarized  in  Progresso,  June  ii,  1944. 


a  right  and  a  left  wing.  The  former  prefers  the 
monarchy  to  a  republic,  and  leans  toward  greater 
conservatism  in  economic  and  social  matters;  the 
latter  is  ready  to  accept  a  republic,  and  has  a  close 
affinity  to  the  Socialists  in  what  concerns  social 
and  economic  reforms.  Because  of  this  division  in 
its  ranks,  the  Christian  EXemocratic  party  has  not 
put  itself  on  record  concerning  the  future  institu¬ 
tions  of  government.  On  the  Right  are  the  Lib¬ 
eral  (formerly  Liberal  Reconstruction)  and  the 
Democracy  of  Labor  parties.  Both  are  committed 
to  democratic  procedures,  although  of  the  nine¬ 
teenth  century  variety;  and  both  are  prepared  to 
accept  the  monarchy.^ 

All  of  these  parties  are  still  in  a  fluid  state. 
As  was  pointed  out  in  the  preceding  article  of 
this  Report,  the  Socialists  and  Communists  ar¬ 
ranged  an  alliance  during  August  1944  and  in 
vited  the  Christian  Democrats  to  join  them.  The 
Actionists,  made  up  of  diverse  elements  who  had 
been  bound  together  by  the  common  aim  of  de 
stroying  Fascism,  have  not  been  able  to  maintain 
their  solidarity.  During  September,  resignations 
from  the  party  directorate  indicated  a  tendency  to 
split  into  Socialist  and  Liberal  factions,  although 
party  unity  was  still  outwardly  maintained.*  The 
division  in  the  ranks  of  the  Christian  Democrats 
may  also  shatter  party  unity. 

Among  political  groups  outside  the  government, 
the  most  important  are  the  Republican  and  the 
Democratic  parties.  The  former — headed  by  Ran 
dolfo  Pacciardi,  leader  of  the  Garibaldi  Brigade 
which  fought  in  Spain — steadfastly  refuses  any 
compromise  with  the  monarchical  institution,  and 
is  extremely  critical  both  of  the  Bonomi  Cabinet 
and  of  Allied  policy  toward  Italy.  The  latter, 
despite  its  name,  is  the  leading  defender  of  the 
monarchy,  and  is  guided  by  84-year-old  Vittorio 
Orlando,  Prime  Minister  of  Italy  in  the  latter  days 
of  World  War  I. 

It  is  still  not  possible  to  know  where  the  center 
of  political  gravity  will  be  found  once  the  Con¬ 
stituent  Assembly  meets,  but  present  indications 
are  that  it  will  be  to  the  Left  of  center.  And  the 
tide  still  seems  to  be  flowing  in  the  direction  of 
republicanism. 

2.  "Cronaca  della  formazione  del  gabinetto  Bonomi,”  H 
Mondo,  June  1944;  Progresso,  August  14,  21,  September  i<. 
15,  16,  October  3,  1944;  "Croce  al  Congresso  Liberalc,”  Naxiom 
Unite,  August  i,  1944;  Luigi  Sturzo,  “The  Future  of  Italy,” 
//’/</.,  August  15,  1944;  Lionello  Venturi,  ‘‘Italy  after  Fascism,” 
iNd.,  October  15,  1943. 

3.  H.  L.  Matthews,  Xeu>  York,  Times,  September  14,  1944- 
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